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PATTERNS IN OUR WAYS OF THINKING’ 


By Dr. KARL T. COMPTON 


A GRADUATE school convocation is a pecu- 
liarly significant occasion in the educa- 
tional world, because it marks the entrance 
to active careers of the most carefully se- 
lected and highly trained product of our 
American educational system. You who 
are thus about to embark upon your careers 
have behind you the years of undergradu- 
ate and postgraduate study during which 
you and your teachers have tried to the best 
of their ability to prepare you for these 


careers. You have in you a certain 
amount of information on a variety of 
subjects, and a certain degree of mental 


discipline designed to enable you to bring 
to bear your full resources of knowledge 
and technique for the handling of any prob- 
lem with which you may be confronted, but 
with particular reference to problems in the 
field of your special study. 

[ would like to have you consider with 
me this afternoon a certain peculiarity of 
human thinking which is interesting in 
itself and the realization of which is fre- 
quently helpful in our dealings with other 
people and even in increasing the power 
f our own judgments. I refer to those 
grooves or habits of reaction to situations 
which are so likely to become fixed upon 
us by our associations and our customary 
activities. For want of a better designa- 
tion these may be called ‘‘patterns in our 
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1 Address at Graduate School Convocation, Brown 
University, June 15, 1935. 
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ways of thinking.’’ Over a period of 
years I have been much interested in ob- 
serving these patterns, and I believe that 
the following illustrations will make clear 
to you both the power and the weakness in- 
herent in these patterns. 

In a series of intercollegiate debates be- 
tween two great institutions, one of which 
had a law school while the other did not, I 
was struck with the fact that the institution 
which lacked a law school had won deci- 
sions year after year over the other. Since 
the losing institution’s debating teams were 
chosen largely from its law school and since 
a basie objective of lawyers is to win deci- 
sions, I was struck with the anomaly.in the 
situation and asked a well-known coach of 
debating teams for the explanation. He 
told me that the winning teams had year 
after year capitalized a habit of the oppos- 
ing team to quote authorities incompletely 
or out of their context, if by so doing their 
ease could be strengthened. Having become 
aware of this tendency, the winning team 
each year made a careful study of all quota- 
tions which might be thus misused against 
them and had these on file in a card index. 
Every year they were able to point out in 
dramatic fashion one or more misinterpre- 
tations of authorities by their opponents, 
and it was the effect of these incidents on 
the judges which, in the opinion of this 
debating coach, determined their decision. 

This incident illustrates the difficulty 
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which a lawyer has in maintaining a judi- 
cial attitude, if indeed this is possible where 
the lawyer is expected and even required to 
make the best possible case for his client. 
k'rom what I read in the papers regarding 
legal battles and from what I have learned 
in a study of patent suits, I gather that the 
lawyer concentrates his efforts on winning 
his case, trusting in the balance of skill 
between himself and his opponent to bring 
about such a proper balance that the judge 
or the jury may come to a just decision, 
hoping nevertheless that his skill may suffi- 
ciently outshine that of his opponents to 
give his client the benefit of whatever un- 
certainty there may be in the outcome. It 
is natural with this attitude that a lawyer 
very rarely submits evidence, however accu- 
rately it may bear on the ease, if this evi- 
dence is more likely to be advantageous to 
his opponent than to himself. 

I am not sufficiently versed in the proc- 
esses of the law to know whether or not this 
is a necessary state of affairs. It may very 
well be that this procedure has proven by 
experience to be the one which in the long 
run is most likely to secure justice, but it 
does have its dangers and it does create a 
pattern of thinking which in other fields 
may be unfortunate. To illustrate what I 
mean let me give an illustration which is of 
current interest. 

There is now under consideration in 
Washington the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill for 
control of publie utility holding companies. 
This bill begins with an enumeration of a 
dozen abuses which have been found to exist 
in the operation of public utility holding 
companies, and then proceeds to state the 
purpose of the bill to be the elimination of 
public utility holding companies, except in 
certain restricted situations. In the bill 
there is no discussion or even admission of 
certain inherent advantages of the holding 
company organization, such as distribution 
of risk proteeting alike investors and con- 
sumers, basic economies in operation, im- 
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proved service, cheaper and quicker finane. 
ing. It is the kind of a bill whieh would be 
drawn by a lawyer whose client required 
the elimination of holding companies, and 
not the kind of a bill which would be drawy 
by an engineer whose objective was to find 
the best practicable solution to the public 
utility problem which would eliminate the 
abuses and retain the advantages of the 
holding company system. Such a judicial 
and constructive approach to the problem 
on the part of the legislators is much to be 
desired, and a solution along these lines has 
been shown to be possible with results which 
will insure to the public the advantages of 
the present system, which will protect the 
legitimate interests of investors, and which 
will reduce to a minimum those real abuses 
which have marred the operation of the 
present system. 

Lest you gain the impression that I am 
praising the attitude of the engineer at the 
expense of the lawyer, let me give another 
illustration of the foree of patterns in our 
ways of thinking, which is at the expense of 
the engineer. Some years ago a prominent 
engineer was employed to make a survey of 
the efficiency of operation of American col- 
leges and universities. When an engineer 
makes a survey of an industrial plant he 
estimates its efficiency on the basis of the 
number of units produced per dollar of cost 
or per workman in the plant. This engi- 
neer carried that criterion into his educa- 
tional survey and his list of institutions 
placed at the top in efficiency those which 
handled the largest number of students per 
teacher and those which turned out the 
largest number of graduates per dollar of 
expenditure from tuition and endowment. 
Perhaps I speak with undue feeling in the 
matter because the two institutions with 
which I have been most closely associated, 
Princeton and M. I. T., received very low 
ratings on this basis. This incident illus- 
trates the danger of operating in accordance 
with a definite pattern but without the use 
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judgment in regard to its applicability 
r significance to the subject at hand. 

In the years immediately following the 
war, American scientific journals received 

r publication many papers written by 
scientists in an Asiatic country of the Brit- 
ist) Empire, in which the nationalistic feel- 
ng was leading to a partial boycott of 
isritish seientifie journals which had previ- 
usly received most of these articles for 
publication. I happened to be at the time 
an associate editor of the Physical Review 
and was asked to referee a number of these 
articles. I was astonished at the number 
which reported experimental measurements 
with a degree of precision which I knew 
uid not possibly have been attained or 
which even reported observations which I 
knew to be contrary to-fact. I was there- 
fore led to believe that the ideal of science, 
namely, the search for truth, was far from 
being universally recognized in that coun- 
try. Several years later I discussed the 
situation with an American physicist home 
on furloug . from a mission college in that 
ountry, and he explained the situation to 
me on quite another basis. He said that 
uthusiasm for science was running high in 
that country but that many of those who 
were turning to science had failed to grasp 
the real significance of scientifie work and 
vere still under the influence of the ancient 
idealistie philosophy of the country, accord- 
ing to which the truth is in men’s minds. 
They therefore looked upon experiments 
not as a means for testing the validity of a 
hypothesis or an argument but merely as 
an illustration. To their minds the truth 
lay in the soundness of their reasoning 
processes, although they did not recognize 
the necessity of examining the validity of 
the initial assumptions from which they 
started. He said that at that time this men- 
tal attitude was the most difficult thing 
against which the real teachers of science in 
that country were having to struggle. 
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Another example of patterns in our ways 
of thinking may be taken from experience 
with the honor system in a well-known 
educational Here the 
system applies to examinations and tests 
and it operates with nearly 100 per cent 
perfection. The the 
honor system as a great tradition and coun- 


institution. honor 


students treasure 


tenance no infraction of it. This is a splen- 
did situation from the standpoint of the 
faculty and also of the students on whose 
this tradition must 
Yet it does not follow 
institution 


character certainly 
leave an imprint. 
that the students in 
entirely honest in their academic work, 


this are 
because in the matter of laboratory notes, 
to which the honor system as a tradition 
does not apply, they are like students in 
other places, many being the devices em- 
ployed to get through. In a similar way I 
knew rather intimately a college in which 
any student who cheated in mathematies or 
physics would have been despised by his 
fellows but where such practices in chemis- 
try and Latin were accepted as a matter of 
course. This illustrates the remarkable ex- 
tent to which our behavior and attitudes are 
determined by tradition rather than by 
independent judgment or evaluation of the 
particular situation at hand. 

Let me give just one more explanation 
of a pattern which seems to me to be one of 
the interesting characteristics of a certain 
group at the present time. I refer to the 
student strike against war which was at- 
tempted in schools throughout the country 
a couple of months ago. We grant without 
question the justification for an organized 
movement against war and the good reasons 
for making a demonstration which would 
eall attention in a compelling manner to the 
strength of the opposition to war among 
our young people, but just why this demon- 
stration should be called as a strike against 
the performance of school exercises at the 
busiest hour of the day seems to me to be 
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explicable only on the ground that those 
instrumental in organizing the demonstra- 
tion are of that group whose pattern of 
thought runs to strikes and threats of col- 
lective non-cooperation as the approach to 
the solution of social questions. 

Some patterns in our ways of thinking 
are very deeply seated as a result of long 
experience. For example, we expect to find 
a cause and effect relationship between phe- 
nomena because all through man’s history 
he has so frequently found a cause for 
things that happen. He therefore takes for 
granted that this is always the case, even 
though he may sometimes not succeed in 
finding the cause. Before the scientifie era 
other unexplained events were attributed to 
supernatural agencies, so that ‘‘the gods”’ 
became a catch-all to account for 
things otherwise inexplicable, and this was 


sort of 


especially true if the event in question was 
floods, epidemics, 
famine were attrib- 


a striking one. Thus 
unusual sickness and 
uted to ‘‘the gods.’’ One by one these 
phenomena have received natural explana- 
tions through sciences such as geology, 
meteorology and medicine, so that our pres- 
ent pattern of thought is to look to natural 
causes for the explanation of all phenom- 
ena, whether in the physical or the social 
field. 

There are other ways in which scientifie 
thought has directly, or by analogy, in- 
fluenced our thinking in other 
fields. Two of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern science are the so-called 
‘laws of thermodynamics.’’ The first of 
these epitomizes the failure of the century- 
old search for a perpetual motion machine, 
that is, a device which will continue to do 
work without receiving a corresponding 
input of energy. Practically every one now 
realizes that this is impossible in the physi- 
eal field, and it is likewise coming to be 
realized that an analogous situation exists 


in the field of human affairs. It is impos- 


ways of 
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sible to get something for nothing. At- 
tempts to secure a desirable result without 
careful planning and setting in operation 
those forces which will lead to the desired 
result, are as futile as attempts to secure a 
good crop without planting, fertilizing and 
cultivating under the proper influence of 
soil, moisture and sunlight. Failure to 
heed this principle is one of the dangers of 
a democracy, since the pressure is so great 
to secure immediate benefits for ourselves 
that we are inclined to pay all too little 
attention to the laying of proper founda- 
tions for our future welfare and that of our 
descendants. The state of civilization has 
been defined as the extent to which a people 
are willing to forego present pleasures for 
the sake of future benefits. We can easily 
find many examples of this tendency to 
ignore the future at the present time, of 
which the following are suggestive. 

For many years we led the world in the 
adaptation of machinery to the production 
of industrial products. We were not al- 
ways so wise, however, in our use of this 
advantage. In some industries, for exam- 
ple, the textile industry, it was all too ecom- 
mon a practice to pay out the earnings in 
large dividends without setting aside ample 
reserves for the continual perfection of 
manufacturing processes or the develop- 
ment of new products or the replacement 
of obsolete by modern machinery. As a 
result the textile industry now finds itself 
bled white and in a disadvantageous com- 
petitive position with respect to the same 
industry in some foreign countries whose 
present manufacturing equipment is mucli 
more up-to-date than ours. 

We find somewhat the same situation in 
the agricultural lands of the West, where 
natural cover has been destroyed, grass 
lands overgrazed and swamp lands over- 
drained in the desire for immediate profits, 
but with the result that immense territories 
are threatened with permanent ruin and 
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ly the most strenuous and well-directed 
efforts ean save part of it for future agri- 
cultural usefulness. To the extent to which 
permit wasteful measures of lumbering 


we 


r mining, or to which we permit our fuel 

to be used by inefficient engines, we are 
subject to similar criticism. These difficul- 
ties come about in part through desire for 
juick profit and in part through ignorance, 
which is equally reprehensible, because it 
‘ould be avoided if there were sufficient 
popular urge and support of those scientific 
studies which would enable us to handle the 
situations more wisely. 

The second law of thermodynamics sets 
ertain limits upon the work which can be 
obtained from a given amount of energy. 
Its accurate statement is too technical for 
discussion exeept before a group of physi- 
cists, chemists or engineers. Crudely ex- 
pressed, however, this law states that the 
natural tendeney in the physical world is 
toward a state of disorganization. In other 
words, if things are left to themselves they 
tend toward chaos. This is certainly an 
important principle to have in mind be- 
cause it is so directly contrary to the 
laissez-faire attitude which we find so often 
expressed in the phrase, ‘‘let nature take 
her by those who believe that 
things will come out all right if only they 
be left alone. 

In the realm of human affairs we find 
many analogies to the second law of thermo- 
dynamies. A farm if left to itself turns to 
wilderness; a business enterprise without 
plan and guidance is doomed to ruin; an 
institution without plan or purpose and 
administration in accordance with the plan 
can not be effective; a governing group 
without a platform and consistent adher- 
ence to the platform can only lead those 
they govern into confusion. 

I believe, therefore, that one of the finest 
things which could happen to this country 
would be such an implanting in our think- 


course,’’ 
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ing of these analogies to the laws of thermo- 
dynamies—‘‘ You cannot get something for 
nothing,’’ and ‘‘ Without consistent adher- 
ence to a policy, affairs tend toward chaos”’ 
—that they would become guiding patterns 
in our ways of thinking about our political 
as well as our personal affairs. 

I have given these illustrations of pat 
terns in our ways of thinking because I 
have been interested in watching their 
operation in myself and in other people. 
Their observation and analysis is a mild 
form of amusement which I suggest that you 
follow. It is not, however, without its use 
fulness in aiding you to understand your 
surroundings and chart your course. 

Shortly after I became president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 
was given some very helpful advice by one 
of the really great men in this profession 
a man who has behind him many years of 
experience and who is universally respected 
and beloved. He first began by explaining 
another point which is rather extraneous 
to our present subject but which I venture 
to pass on to you. In discussing the admin- 
istrative tactics of various individuals and 
their degree of success, he remarked: ‘‘] 
have long ago discovered that it is impossi- 
ble to do an important job and to try to get 
credit for it at the same time. The job is 
much more likely to get done if the credit 
goes to others.’’ Then when I remarked 
that his administrative job was a tremen- 
dous one, involving a number of schools 
which were independent except as he was 
their administrative head, he said: ‘‘The 
only way to do a job like this is to formu- 
late the pattern which you desire to achieve 
and then to decide each question as it arises 
in accordance with whether or not it fits 
Otherwise the task of de- 


into the pattern. 
cisions is too great and they almost certainly 
will work at cross purposes.’’ 

You will of course have recognized that 
what I have called patterns are nothing 
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more nor less than habits of thought. We 
all know something about the psychology of 
habits and the value of forming good habits 
and avoiding bad ones. We also recall the 
advice on the way to form habits, given by 
the great psychologist, Professor James, 
who began by saying, ‘‘Start with as de- 
cided an initiative as possible and allow no 
Sut perhaps we do 
not realize all the implications and _ possi- 
A few years 


exceptions to oeeur.’”’ 


bilities in habits of thought. 
ago a prominent and successful business 
man in thinking back over his life’s experi- 
ences was impressed with the number of 
times in which he got into trouble through 
tactless actions or unwise decisions which 
resulted from lack of experience. He 
realized that there are many implications 
and sides to questions which may not occur 
to a young man when faced with the neces- 
sity of some action and which he learns 
only through the experience of his mistakes. 
He wondered if there were not some way in 
which these mistakes might be avoided in 
the careers of young men through forcing 
them to form their patterns of thought and 
action in advance of the critical situations 
with which they might later be faced. The 
result of this desire on his part to save other 
men from the kinds of mistakes which he 
had made was the formation of a rather 
unique course at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology under the name of 
**Humanices.’’ 

In this course in humanies the students 
are brought face to face with a great vari- 
ety of difficult problems which are taken 
from real life and studied by the students 
by the case system. For example, the fol- 
lowing situation is presented. Imagine 
that you are a young assistant to the sales 
manager of a manufacturing concern, and 
you are called by him to sit in at a confer- 
ence with this firm’s most important client. 
The sales manager is trying to induce this 
client to purchase a large order of goods 
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and in so doing makes an important state- 
ment in regard to the advantages of these 
goods which you know to be false. He then 
turns to you and says, ‘‘That is right, isn’ 
it?’’ What various: answers can you make 
under the circumstances and what will be 
the probable result of each answer? Some- 
times these cases are dramatized before the 
class. Two members of the class may pose 
as the president and personnel manager of 
a firm which is forced by economic neces- 
sity to cut its staff. They decide that such 
and such an individual must be the first 
man dropped. They discuss the strong and 
weak points of this individual and then cal! 
him in to inform him that his services are 
no longer required. Another member of 
the class takes the part of this unfortunate 
individual and uses his best ingenuity to 
make a ease for his retention. He may pre- 
sent an argument of persecution by an 
unfriendly superintendent or of pull with 
the owner of the firm or of threat to dis- 
close the secrets of the firm to a competitor. 
What actions can the officers take under 
these conditions and what will be the prob- 
able results of their actions? 

By such means the minds of the young 
men can be made alert to various dangers 
and ean also be grounded in successful 
methods of dealing with situations. In 
other words, they form certain patterns of 
action which are stored away in the associa- 
tive processes of their brains to be called 
upon for guidance when analogous situa- 
tions may arise in real life. I believe that 
there is a great opportunity to extend this 
type of training to assist young people in 
meeting the practical problems of life 
which are ever increasing in complexity. 

Finally there is an interesting feature of 
these patterns or habits which deserves 
attention. Patterns in our ways of think- 
ing make for stability and consistency, and, 
if they are good, they make for efficiency. 
On the other hand, they probably militate 
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vainst originality. The person who is 
ustomed to view situations in a certain 
way finds it difficult to view them from any 
ther point of view. Herein lies both the 
safety that we call conservatism and the 
extraordinary difficulty which we find in 
raining support of any new ideas, however 
sound they may be. 
We find continual illustrations of this in 
field of science, and it is this psycho- 
makes the 
rapidly developing science essentially a 


rical characteristic which 


ing man’s game. The fine training of 
‘older scientists in classical physies, for 
example, has inhibited them from assuming 
dership in blazing the new trails of the 
iantum theory and modern atomie phys- 
s, except in rare cases. Looking back 
rough the development of physies from 
the time of Isaac Newton up to the present, 
s found that nearly all the big develop- 
ments have originated in the minds of 
pliysicists below the age of thirty, whose 
patterns of thought had not yet been too 
firmly established. In my own experience 
dealing with graduate students I long 
*) came to the econelusion that they rather 
than my older colleagues were the prolific 
source of new ideas, of which two out of ten 
might be wild and nine out of ten wrong, 
it the tenth one really fruitful. I do not 
ean to imply that science progresses by 
discarding what has gone before, but rather 
by building new edifices on the old founda- 
tions, sometimes with modifications of older 
ideas but more often with extensions of 
them into new fields. How frequently we 
find an explanation of some puzzling situa- 
tion, whieh, onee it is presented, seems so 
obvious that we wonder why it had not 
curred to some one before. The reason is 
simply that we find it extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to depart from the patterns of thought 
which we have established. 
Along this line may be the explanation 
of the fact that we have come to recognize 
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two types of individuals, the one sound and 
conservative, the other brilliant and erratic. 
The difference between these two may con- 
ceivably be a physiological one whereby, in 
the one case, paths of association in the 
brain are easily and quickly formed so that 


future thought processes run spontane- 
ously through these channels, and the 


other, where associative processes do not 
establish such deep grooves. In the first 
type our so-called reasoning processes are 
more likely to be merely habits than in the 
latter type. 

On the oeeasion of a college commence- 
ment it is customary for the speaker to offer 
some sage advice to the young people who 
their active 


about to embark 


I am not sure that the subject 


are upon 
careers. 
which I have chosen to discuss lends itself 
very well to advice, because it may be that 
you are foreordained by heredity or already 
trained by study and environment to fall 
into one of the classes, sound and conserva- 
tive, or brilliant and erratic. Nevertheless, I 
venture to believe that a realization of these 
peculiarities in our ways of thinking may be 
of some value to you in your dealings with 
people and situations. | furthermore ven- 
ture to believe that it will be profitable 
for us all to analyze the situations in which 
we find ourselves or in which we can im- 
agine ourselves to be, in order that advan- 
tageous habits of reaction to these situations 
may be established. And finally, I believe 
that one of the great purposes of college, 
and especially of postgraduate education, 
is to establish in us that pattern of thinking 
which leads us spontaneously to take a judi- 
cial view of all sides of situations, and then 
to act in accordance with our best indepen- 
dent judgment. I venture to hope that 
your training has developed in you such 
patterns and powers and that the specific 
attention to them which I have directed in 
afternoon may not be 


my remarks this 


without some practical value. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN 
AND TAXPAYERS 


By Dr. JAMES COLLINS MILLER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A. CONDITIONS OF THE PAsT CONTRASTED 
WITH THOSE OF THE PRESENT 

Our general plan of organization for pur- 
poses of local government had its origin in 
the colonial period, before the Revolution- 
ary War, during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. After we became inde- 
pendent of Great Britain we continued to 
use it and we adopted it in each new ter- 
ritory as settlement and governmental or- 
the 
That was over one hundred and fifty years 


vanization extended over continent. 
ago, yet we still find ourselves trying to use 
it, with few, if any, significant changes. 

It was, no doubt, suited to the conditions 
of that time, when: 

(1) Each locality was relatively homo- 
geneous from the racial and religious points 
of view. 

(2) Each locality was relatively homo- 
geneous from the point of view of occupa- 
tional activity. 

(3) Each 
sufficient economically, the tools and the 


locality was relatively self- 


means of production being almost wholly 
within the control of the local producers. 
(4) Each locality was relatively self- 
sufficient financially, and wealth was widely 
distributed and primarily in the form of 
land. 
(5) Loeal relatively 
stable and ties of relationship and local tra- 


populations were 
ditions had ample opportunity to develop. 

(6) The means of transportation were 
few and slow and the need for their use 
infrequent: the boat, the canoe, the horse, 
the ox. 

(7) 
limited and as slow as those for transporta- 


The means of communication were as 


tion. 
(8) The variety of occupational speciali- 


zation was limited, as was also the degree of 
attainment within each specialization. 

(9) The pressures of economic necessity 
required long hours of labor. 

(10) There was little leisure time, and 
recreational activities were simple and 
locally created. 

(11) Stimulations and pressures from 
beyond the locality were infrequent and not 
insistent. 

(12) Cultural needs and contacts were 
limited, the goal ahead being the ability of 
all citizens to read and write, as a minimum 
of education. 

But the eighteenth, and also the nine- 
teenth, century has passed. We are living 
in the third deeade of the twentieth century. 
Conditions are not what they were. Note 
the contrasts. In our time, as will be true 
in the times ahead, we find that: 

(1) Fewer and fewer localities are homo- 
geneous from either the racial or religious 
point of view. 

(2) Relatively few localities are occupa- 
tionally homogeneous. 

(3) No local governmental unit is self- 
sufficient economically. The tools and the 
means of production are no longer under 
the control of the local producer. Economic 
interdependence predominates. 

(4) No loeality—not even the largest 
city—is self-sufficient financially. Wealth 
is increasingly concentrated and is no longer 
primarily in the form of land. The local 
community does not control even its own 
wealth. Financial interdependence pre- 
dominates. 

(5) An enormous increase in mobility 
lessens the stability of local population and 
tends to prevent the formation of abiding 
ties of local relationship and tradition. 
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6) The means of transportation are 
ny and varied; their rapidity and the 
quency of their use has been enormously 

ased: railroad, steamship, automobile, 
plane. 
7) The 
» many and are no longer limited to those 
telegraph, 


new means of communication 


transportation: 
These new de- 


1] able for 
phone, wireless, radio. 
pments in transportation and communi- 
on bring wider areas within the possi- 
ity of a community of interest and 
peration. The town meeting, through 
: radio, may have the whole nation in at- 
ndance. 

8) The range of occupational speciali- 


ation has become so diversified, and the 
ecree of attainment within each 
tion so extended, that occupational inter- 


ependence has become a dominant charac- 


speciali- 


teristic not only as between individuals but 


ilso as between communities: doctors, law- 


ers, architects, engineers, educators, wel- 


fare specialists, et cetera. 


%) Seience, and its applications to 


power, to materials, and to invention, has 
minated the necessity of long hours of 
vr and is deferring more and more the 

time when the services of youth are needed 
vocational pursuits. 

10) The amount of leisure time avail- 
able has been greatly increased, and con- 
tinues to inerease, with attendant expansion 
nd diversification of recreational oppor- 


11) Stimulation and pressures from be- 
vond the loeality have become continuous 
and insistent. 

12) Cultural needs and the possibilities 

cultural contacts have been greatly ex- 
panded both in variety and in the degree of 
attainment necessary for their enjoyment. 


Bb. Epucationat NEEDS oF CHILDHOOD 
AND YOUTH 


The need of children and of young people 
r more adequate opportunity for suitable 


{ 
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education was never more urgent than at 
the present time. The manifold changes of 
life in general, the resultant new situations 
that have to be met, the frequent and rapid 
spread of new developments, the complexity 
of life situations for both individuals and 
rroups, the extended period of pre-employ- 
ment freedom from economic pressure and 
the 
opportunity until quite late in the period 


corresponding absence of vocational 
of youth, the increased severity of the re- 
quirements for qualifications as practition- 
ers on both the intermediate and the ad- 
vanced levels of technical and professional 
pursuits—each of these makes insistent de- 
mands for more adequate preparation to 
meet the requirements for efficient partici- 
pation and for active leadership. For 
example: 

(1) We accept without question the prin- 
ciple that every child is entitled to, and in 
the interests of society should receive, the 
minimum of educational opportunity that 
is essential for the performance of the ordi- 
nary duties of citizenship. In former times 
the ability to read and write was considered 
sufficient for this purpose; later the com- 
pletion of the work of the elementary school 
became the standard ; now, under the pres- 
sure of the developing social and economic 
need, it has become generally accepted that 


completion of a reasonable program of seec- 


ondary education during the adolescent 
period represents the minimum of prepara- 
tory education that is essential for the 


realization of the American conception of a 
democratic state. 

(2) The provision of edueation for all, 
well into late adolescence, is necessary for 
the personal development of the individual 
democratic 
It is 


and for the requirements of 
citizenship under modern conditions. 
essential also from another point of view. 
For young people there are three alterna- 
tives—idleness, The 
first is unthinkable and would be equally 


vocation or school. 


disastrous for the individual and for so- 
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ciety. If our young people during this 
period are not needed or wanted in voca- 
tions, the only alternative left is educative 
activity in the schools or under the direction 
and supervision of educational authorities. 
(3) The needs of individuals vary. If, 
on the hand, individual is to 
receive the opportunities for development 
which will bring to fruition his or her poten- 
tialities, and if society, on the other hand, 
is to receive the benefit of the full contri- 
bution of each of its members, the educa- 
tional must be rich and varied 
enough to challenge into expression, and to 
nurture the growth of, the manifold abilities 
and talents that have peculiar significance 
for individual self-realization and for ser- 


one each 


program 


vice to society. 

(4) In the world as we know it to-day, 
likelihood we shall find it 
to-morrow, conditions change so rapidly 
that 
type suggested is no longer sufficient to 
meet the needs of either the individual or 
One new development follows an- 
other; developments even come in groups at 
the same time, forcing upon humanity mul- 


and as in all 


preparatory education even of the 


society. 


tiple adjustments regardless of the level of 
maturity. This means adjustments not only 
in vocational pursuits but also in the gen- 
eral arrangements of society, and necessi- 
tates the continued availability of educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the period of 
adult life. 

(5) The provisions made for education— 
its organization, administration and super- 
vision—must be such as to facilitate to best 
advantage both educationally and _ finan- 
cially the effective functioning of an ade- 
quate program of education. 


C. THe NEEDS OF THE TAXPAYERS—THE 
SUPPORTERS OF DEMOCRACY 


The needs of the taxpayers are by no 
means limited to their relationship to the 
support of education. They supply the 
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funds for the payment of all obligations jp. 
eurred by all our governments—loeal, state 
and national. In each of these education 
is found as one of the many services, the 
obligations in connection with which haye 
been placed upon the governmental wnit 
concerned by the people to which it is re- 
sponsible. The dominant need of the tax- 
payers at present, and the ever-continuing 
need for the future, is the assurance of an 
income that makes payment of taxes a pos- 
sibility as well as an obligation. The income 
granted, what are the urgent needs of the 
taxpayers in their relationship to educa- 
tional matters? 

(1) The need within each level—federal, 
state and local—of an analysis and an ap- 
praisal of the distribution of expenditures 
in the light of our fundamental conceptions 
of relative values ; within each branch of the 
public service on each such level, including 
education and not excluding federal mili- 
tary expenditures, state expenditures for 
highways and local expenditures for pro- 
tection of persons and property. 

(2) The need for an adequate system of 
budget-planning, control of the administra- 
tion of budgets, accounting and auditing of 
all governmental agencies, whether national, 
state or local, in times of prosperity as well 
as in times of adversity, in order to protect 
the taxpayers from the wasteful and 
unnecessary expenditure of publie funds. 

(3) The need for an arrangement of gov- 
ernmental units—municipal as well as edu- 
cational—that makes possible at one and 
the same time a greater economy of expen- 
diture and increased efficiency in service. 
This is just as urgent in the field of muni- 
cipal administration as it is in the field of 
educational administration. 

In this connection a conclusion of Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Reed, of the department 
of political science at the University of 
Michigan, is of special interest to taxpayers 
—a conclusion with which the Detroit 
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Bureau of Municipal Research finds itself 
‘n agreement. It is to the effect that the 
taxpayers of Michigan would be money in 
pocket if the township and small school 
distriets were abolished and the number of 

unties reduced by half. The Michigan 
Commission of Inquiry into County, Town- 
ship and School District Government in 
1933 held that ‘‘the township has become 
an unnecessary and hence a costly and 
wasteful unit of government, all of whose 
functions ean be as well or better performed 
na county basis.’’ 

In Illinois significant evidence of interest 
to taxpayers has come to light. The Illinois 
Tax Commission made a study of the rela- 
tive cost of local government in the counties 
that are divided into townships and other- 
wise comparable counties not so divided. 
The study revealed the fact that the per 
‘apita cost of government in the subdivided 
‘ounties was $3.83, while in the undivided 
counties it was $1.84, less than half that 
amount. 

The New York State Commission on the 
Revision of Tax Laws, in the section of its 
report dealing with ‘‘ Depression Taxes and 
Economy through Reform of Local Govern- 
ment,’’ held that with respect to highways, 
education, health, welfare, justice, taxation 
and financial administration, ‘‘the evidence 
before the Commission shows conclusively 
that under modern conditions the adminis- 
tration of these functions can not be main- 
tained efficiently and economically by many 
existing towns, villages and special district 
units in rural areas particularly. . . . The 
time has long since passed in the State when 
these highly important public services can 
be left so largely to the supervision and con- 
trol of town and village governments, so 
many of which are incompetent financially 
and otherwise to deal adequately with them. 
Redistribution of wealth leaves them finan- 
cially unable. Other factors make it unwise 
and ineffective.’’ 
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The Virginia Commission on 
Government, in its report to the legislature 
in 1931, found that the organization of the 
administration of justice on the county 


County 


basis, with a single trial judge for the 
county, brought a 
over the results secured under the old sys- 


marked improvement 
tem of local magistrates’ courts. 

In the matter of health and welfare we 
have already accumulated considerable ex- 
perience in the use of a new and larger unit 
for the local administration of these ser- 
As far back as 1931 there were 557 
health 


vices. 
full-time 
operation, some in each of 38 states. 


departments in 
The 
continued use of small local units for the 


county 


administration of these types of service 
means unnecessary and unjustifiable over- 
head costs, overlapping services and too 
many part-time and inadequately qualified 
officers. For such services full-time, com- 
petent experts are necessary if the expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money is to bring the 
returns expected. 

In the field of taxation and business ad- 
ministration small governmental units mul- 
tiply unnecessarily the number of officials 
and increase the cost of assessment and of 
tax collection, as well as of the custodial 
eare of the public funds. 
efficiency are to be secured such matters can 
no longer be left in the hands of a fre- 


persons 


If economy and 


quently changing procession of 
inadequately qualified to perform the funce- 
tions. 

(4) The need for a local unit for the type 
of municipal and educational administra- 
tion most favorable for the effective fune- 
tioning of an adequate educational program 
and the most fruitful and economical use of 
the taxpayer’s dollar is a problem of absorb- 
ing interest throughout the country at the 
present time. It is a problem to which edu- 
‘ational and political leadership has been 
devoting the closest attention during recent 
years. 





29) 


In considering this problem we should 
avoid a misunderstanding that is much too 
prevalent. The development of consoli- 
dated schools has caused the idea of a larger 
unit of school attendance to be closely asso- 
ciated with that of a larger unit for school 
administration. Usually under econsolida- 


tion the unit has been the same for both 


purposes. The situation we are now facing 
ealls for a clear differentiation between the 
for ad- 


unit for attendance and the unit 


ministration. The new unit needed for ad- 


y \ 


(a) 


ministrative purposes must care for: 


educational and business administration; 
(b) supervision of instruction; (¢c) health 
supervision ; and (d) the supervision of the 
eensus and attendance. It will have within 
it several, and in some eases many, attend- 
ance units, each with its own school build- 
ing. 


Dr. Harold A. 


bureau of information and research in the 


Dawson, director of the 


State Department of Education, Arkansas, 
in the light of his study of the experience 
of the country as a whole, makes the follow- 
ing suggestions regarding the size of attend- 
ance units and the size of administrative 
units. 

With respect to attendance units he sug- 
vests that in the case of the six-year elemen- 
tary schools the absolute minimum should 
minimum of 240 
In the case 
of a six-year high school the corresponding 


be a unit supplying a 
pupils, preferably 280 pupils. 


figures should be 210 and 300; in the three- 
year junior high school the minimum num- 
ber should be 200, preferably 300, while in 
the case of the three-year senior high school 
the numbers should be 175 and 350. 

The minimum unit he suggests for ad- 
ministrative purposes is one in which there 
will be found not less than 1,600 pupils, 


preferably 6,000, and, still more to be pre- 
ferred, 10,000 pupils. 

(5) The need for securing the benefits 
that have come to the taxpayers, in eduea- 
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tional as well as in financial terms, in states 
where such reorganization has taken place 
For example: 

(a) The benefit of a substantial reduction 
in the cost of instructional supplies and 
building supplies, especially fuel, due { 
the difference in the cost of quantity pur- 
chase as compared with the cost of a multi- 
tude of independent small purchases. 

In an experiment in two counties in 
Indiana where a township system prevails, 
it was found by actual trial that the central] 
control of the purchase of eoal for the 
schools of the county, with its accompany- 
ing quantity purchasing, resulted in a sub- 
Studies of the 
instructional supplies made recently in 


stantial saving. cost of 
Nebraska show that the cost of such sup- 
plies in the small school districts was any- 
where from 25 per cent. to 375 per cent. 
gvreater than it was in the large school dis- 
tricts where quantity purchasing was fea- 
sible. 

(b) The benefit of economy in capital ex- 
penditure for school buildings and for the 
maintenance and operation of school build- 
ings, through the elimination of unneces- 
sary building units. 

(c) The benefit of economies through re- 
duction in the cost of assessment of taxables, 
collection of taxes, custody of funds and 
through more favorable terms in the sale of 
bonds. 

Dr. LeRoy A. King, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, recently made a study of the 
eost of tax collection in a number of the 
counties of Pennsylvania. He found such 
astounding variations as the following. The 
figures given represent the cost in dollars 
and cents per $100 of taxes collected. In 
the collection of all local taxes in six sample 
counties the variation was from .41 in Phila- 
delphia and 1.11 in Alleghany County to 
4.33 in Cameron County. In the ease of 
school taxes only, the variation he found 
was from 1.21 in Erie County to 5.10 in 
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Cameron County. When he examined the 
variation within each county he found, for 
example, in Schuylkill County, that for the 
collection of all taxes it was from .51 in 
Seranton and 1.36 in Throop to 5.27 in 
Archbald. In the ease of the school taxes 
only, the variation in the same county was 
from .138 in Seranton and .85 in Winton 
to 6.28 in Benton. 

(d) The benefit of increased educational 
returns through more efficient instruction 
in the fundamentals and more adequate pro- 
vision of the necessary variation in educa- 
tional opportunity on the elementary, sec- 
ondary and adult levels. 

An experiment carried on in Indiana, 
under disinterested and expert guidance, 
covering the schools of four counties for a 
period of two years, had as its specifie prob- 
lem to ascertain the effect on pupil achieve- 
ment of expert instructional supervision on 
the county unit plan. The results of the 
experiment showed that such supervision, in 
spite of unforeseen handicaps, brought with 
it significantly higher achievement on the 
part of the pupils in the counties in which 
it was provided as compared with the 
achievement of the pupils in the counties 
where such supervision was not provided. 
Studies made in Ohio, Arizona, Washington, 
Kansas and other states indicate a higher 
level of pupil achievement in the larger 
schools than in the small one-teacher schools. 

(e) The benefit that comes from facilitat- 
ing the development of a citizenship of 
higher qualification, more capable of think- 
ing clearly and judging wisely respecting 
the ways and means suggested for the solu- 
tion of the problems arising out of the com- 
plexities and frequent changes in the mod- 
ern world. 


CONCLUSION 


Ever since the founding of our republic 
we have professed an aspiration to achieve 
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the realities as well as the forms of democe- 
racy. In this effort to achieve a true and 
competent democracy is to be found man’s 
greatest hope of continuing development 
and happiness. To-day democracy is chal- 
lenged. By some it is relegated to the past 
as a relic of the liberalism of the nineteenth 
eentury. They claim not only that it has 
proved a failure in the presence of modern 
conditions but also that it can not be made 
successful. The new conceptions of social 
organization that are now disputing the 
leadership of democracy in the mind of 
mankind are being pressed by militant 
groups, sustained by an emotional drive 
under aggressive leadership and with a 
spirit not unlike that of the Crusaders. 
Democracy, if it is to be preserved and is to 
save for mankind the values which it repre- 
sents, can not meet this challenge success- 
fully unless those of us believing in it awake 
to the significance of the struggle going on 
at present and in the years which lie ahead. 
With equal determination and strength of 
If it is 
to be preserved, democracy must become 


spirit we must meet the challenge. 


more competent and more effective in serv- 
ing the needs of humanity than any other 
form of government. This ts the only way 
to ensure its continuance. 
therefore, to do all things necessary for the 
preservation of democratic principles and 


It behooves us, 


the improvement of ways and means devised 
for their realization in practice. We must 
not make the grave error of confusing the 
ends desired the 
adopted from time to time in our efforts 
to realize such ends. We ought to be ready, 
after adequate analysis and due considera- 
tion, to make the changes in ways and means 
that are necessary to ensure increasing com- 
petence in the administration of public 
affairs and increased progress toward the 
attainment of the objectives of a democratic 


with ways and means 


nation. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION AND LEISURE IN 
ENGLAND 
THE New Edueation Fellowship, which will 
hold its first British Isles regional conference at 
13 to 23, 
“Education 


St. Andrews from August has com- 
pleted a comprehensive report on 
and Leisure,” which is being made available to 
the hundreds of educationists and social workers, 
many of them from abroad, who will attend the 
conterence. Representatives of the Board of 
Education, the Scottish Education Department 
and the Ministry of Education for Northern Ire- 
Jand will also attend. 

The 20,006-word report, as abstracted by the 
London Times, contains the result of an inves- 
had the 
help of a large number of institutions and socie- 
ties. It the attitude 
which schools must adopt towards their work if 


tigation made by a committee which 


draws attention to new 
lasting interests are to be aroused and shows 
how closely related are freedom of choice of 
activity and the development of powers of in- 
the 
type of facilities and training which the com- 


itiative and leadership. It also discusses 
munity should provide for adolescent and adult 
after school life is over to enable them to make 
valuable use of leisure hours. It is pointed out 
that the two great leisure obsessions to-day are 
sport and sex. 

Dealing with the subject of leisure during 
school life, the report says that there must be 
created conditions where interests are aroused 
and guided, where the necessary equipment ex- 
ists, where choice is possible and where social as 


There 


should be no separation in school between work 


well as personal qualities are developed. 
time and play time, between classroom and 
music room. At all events, the child should not 
necessarily be conscious of any such separation. 
A plea is made for the inelusion in the school 
of literature, drama, 
archeology, discussions on polities and social 


curriculum art, musie, 
topics, scientifie studies, natural history, wood- 
work, metal work, pottery, bookbinding, print- 
ing and elementary engineering. Experience had 
shown that where those interests took a normal 
place in school, they produced not only scholars, 
but gave a deeper significance to scholarships. 
Senior schools, it is added, should be less 








dominated by academic routine, but be bold}, 


conceived in terms of a new freedom whic) 
might bring results not less sound and effective 
than those produced by the traditional methods, 
Efforts were being made to reorganize schoo!s 
as centers of industry and activity and to make 
them more a place of living than of abstract 
learning. 

Thousands of boys and girls, the report con- 
tinues, at the critical period of adolescence Jet’ 
the disciplined guidance of the elementary 
schools and entered industrial establishments. 
The strain of the work told on the child, and he 
turned for pastimes to ready-made distractions, 
which required no mental effort for their enjoy 
ment. Club leaders and heads of institutes 1 
ported that many of their members were too 
tired to take part in an evening’s activities. The 
general verdict of workers among young people 
of 14 to 18 seemed to be that it was most diffi 
It Was 


the considered opinion, not only of social work- 


cult to arouse any interest in education. 


ers but of foremen in industry, that young peo- 
ple of to-day were most unwilling to undertake 
any sort of responsibility. They wanted noth- 
that called for effort or for judgment on 
Increasing specialization and mechi- 


ing 
their part. 
anization of so many processes in industry had 
made it possible for juveniles to master their 
jobs with little or no mental effort. There was a 
danger that the young people would suceum) to 
lassitude and apathy unless they had oppor 
tunity for expression in creative work. 


LOAN FUNDS OF THE HARVARD 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


GrapuaTeEs of the Harvard Business School 
have repaid approximately $90,000 to the schoo! 
loan fund during the last nine months. Of 
this amount over 94 per cent. was repaid by 
men who have graduated during the depression. 
This nine-months’ total of repayments compares 
with $91,000 repaid during the full twelve- 
months’ period in the academic year 1933-34, 
and $63,000 in 1932-33. 

Students with satisfactory scholastic averages 
are eligible to apply for loans up to $300 in 
their first year and $600 in their second year. 
The average account of the 850 men with loans 
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now outstanding is $450. This amount reflects 
repayments by men who have graduated. 
The average assistance provided by the loan 
fund during the two years of study is approxi- 
f Joans are outstanding and 92 per cent. of this 
sum is owed by men who graduated in 1930 or 
subsequently. 
For the past four years between $90,000 and 
3100,000 of assistance from the loan fund has 
heen provided to a third of the students attend- 
ng the school. These men have supplemented 
‘is assistanee by work in the dining halls, sum- 
mer earnings and assistance from their families. 
rhe loan fund at the Business School has 
been in operation for twenty years and during 
that time $900,000 has been loaned to needy stu- 
Losses from bad debts have amounted 
to only one per cent. of this amount, and some 
of this small loss has been caused by the death 
of the beneficiaries. 
The repayments provide funds to reloan to 
tudents now in the school and officers of the 
school expect that at least $100,000 will be 
necessary to provide adequate assistance to 
se who need it during the school year 1935- 
36. No security is required and no endorsement 
except the student’s signature is necessary to 
secure the loan. The applicant’s budget is 
subjected to the careful scrutiny of an official 
‘f the school and after an interview with the 
student and a survey of possible sources of 
financial assistance the application is passed 
by the Loan Fund Committee. 


GRADUATE WORK AT UNION COLLEGE 


Arrer an interval of three years Union Col- 
lege will resume graduate work next September, 
but with new objective, according to an an- 
nouncement made by President Dixon Ryan 
Fox. 

The new provisions require that only two to 
three students of the “apprentice-scholar” type 
be admitted into any one field of graduate work. 
Dr. Fox maintains that although the small col- 
lege can not offer the same kind of opportuni- 
ties for graduate studies as the great universi- 
ties, the small college can offer opportunities 
worthy of alternative consideration. For next 
year graduate work leading to the master of sci- 
ence degree will be offered in the fields of biol- 
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chemistry, mathematies 


physies. 


ogy, geology, and 


In his statement Dr. Fox says: 


Graduate studies at Union College are no inno- 
vation. When suspended three years ago, as an 
appropriate precaution in time of financial famine, 
they had behind them two decades of honorable 
achievement. They are resumed now not merely 
by force of precedent but because of the convie- 
tion that a college like Union can offer a certain 
type of graduate instruction with special advan- 
tages. 

It would be absurd for a small college to pretend 
that it can offer the same kind of opportunities in 
this respect as a great university with its huge 
library, its elaborate equipment and, particularly, 
its numerous and distinguished specialized scholars 
attending wholly or largely to this level of instrue- 
tion. Its entrance or persistence in this field must 
be justified by demonstrating that it has certain 
opportunities, worthy of alternative consideration, 
which the great university does not offer. 

The able mature and experienced college teacher 
is usually a man of scholarly interests and properly 
devotes a part of his time to definite scholarly en- 
terprises, thus advancing his own power and con- 
tribution as well as those of his college. Two or 
three young bachelors working with him for a year 
in his study or his laboratory will acquire a train- 
ing as intimate and practical as that of a medieval 
apprentice in his master’s workshop or studio. 

With a subordinate project of his own in which, 
under personal guidance, each learns the primary 
technique of investigation, and broadened by a few 
advanced courses in 
teaching personalities 
rounds out a preparation which, under careful test, 
may well entitle him to the master’s degree. 

All this is different from the training he would 
get in the organized routine of a great graduate 


which he encounters other 


the apprentice-scholar 


school, but it may be of equal value. To conserve 
its benefits the college must rigidly limit the num- 
ber of graduate students and confine its graduate 
offering to fields in which its circumstances seem 
especially favorable. It that it 
must always remember that its provision for ap- 
prentice-scholars must not obscure fundamental ob 
ligations to undergraduates. 


is obvious, too, 


THE RANKING SYSTEM AT OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 

AFTER five years’ trial the ranking system of 

Oberlin College has undergone modification by 

faculty vote. The result of the faculty action is 

the return to a literal system of grading, but a 
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literal system applied according to a controlled 
curve. 

The most important of the changes made was 
the substitution of a letter table for the numer- 
used heretofore. Under 
a class were 


ical conversion table 
the old system the students of 
ranked in order by the instructor, according to 
their achievement, and the resulting rank was 
translated directly into a numerical equivalent. 
Under the new plan each average class of 
twenty-five or more will be allowed 12 per cent. 
of A’s, 28 per cent. of B’s, 45 per cent. of C’s 
and 15 per cent. of D’s. This means that while 
students will be grouped by the teacher into A, 
B, C and D elassifications, no further diserimina- 
tion will be made within the group, between the 
various A’s, or B’s, ete. As far as the student 
is concerned, this is expected to eliminate the 
sharp personal edge of competition for stand- 
ing; while the control automatically provided by 
the eurve should keep faculty marking to a 
reasonable standard, and eliminate the unfair- 
ness of “stiff courses and “snap” courses. 

As at present, all classes are to be considered 
as of at least 15 members and in all classes of 
15 and above, some latitude may be obtained by 
the addition of three extra places, which in un- 
usual eases will be employed to modify the 
rigors of the strict percentage curve. In classes 
of less than twenty-five, the curve does not oper- 
ate so exactly, and certain additional modifica- 
tions will be allowed. 

Coincident with the adoption of a revised sys- 
the faculty adopted a second 
provision of importance. Hereafter a student 
must attain an average of C in all his work to 


tem of ranking, 


be graduated; he must also secure an average 
of C in his major subjects. Departments have 
the privilege of setting up their own regulations 
on this point, provided such regulations do not 
alter the sprit of general college regulations. 
The revised ranking system offered by the 
committee appointed for that purpose was 
adopted by the faculty 73 to 5 as over the orig- 
inal ranking system, and the revised system won 
52 to 36 over a return to the old unrestricted 
letter system. The new plan will go into effect 
on September 1. 
THE INTRODUCTION OF FREE TEXT- 
BOOKS IN THE SOUTH 
AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
some of the southern states are now furnishing 
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free text-books to school children, while others 


are setting up rental systems. New buildings 
are going up through federal aid, and more sty 
dents are enabled to attend school through jobs 
given their parents and the upper class students 
themselves. 

Kentucky, Florida and Alabama furnish free 
text-books. A rental system has been adopted 
on a statewide scale in North Carolina. 

Although not on a state-wide basis, the renta] 
plan is being followed by several cities and eoyy- 
ties in Georgia and Virginia. South Caroling js 
attempting to adopt such a program, but Goy- 
ernor Olin Johnston sees no funds to buy the 
initial books. 

Alabama hopes to establish a free text-book 
system in three years for the first three grades 
of grammar school. The plan calls for the pur- 
chase of first-grade books this fall for $175,000: 
second-grade books next year for $125,000, and 
third-grade books the following year for $225, 
000, with $200,000 being appropriated annually 
thereafter for replacement. 

Dr. J. A. Keller, state superintendent of edu- 
ration of Alabama, is reported to have said that 
the plan should result in a sharp reduction of 
the 53 per cent. failures annually in the first 


grade. One of the chief causes for this high 


figure in his opinion is that only 30 per cent. 
of the pupils in the first grade had text-books. 

Florida for years has furnished free text- 
books to public school pupils in the first six 
grades, and the 1935 legislature has extended 
the free books to pupils in all twelve grades. 
It costs the state about $500,000 a year. 

Five hundred thousand dollars was appropri- 
ated by the Kentucky Legislature for the fiscal 
vear of 1935-36 for free books for lower grades. 
A similar amount was appropriated for the 
1934-35 term, half of which has been spent. 

The city of Atlanta, Ga., and Bibb County 
furnish free books to grammar school children. 
During the four years the city of Athens has 
operated on the book-rental system, patrons 
have been saved thousands of dollars and the 
school board has purchased thousands of new 
text-books and library books. 

Parents in Roanoke and Alexandria, Va., have 
money annually 
Danville is 


been saved large sums of 
through the book-rental system. 
considering adopting the plan. 
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[hrough the rental plan, the Board of Educa- 
tion buys the books and then rents them to the 
tudents at one third the cost. The life of the 


hook is estimated at three years. 


THE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PRO- 
GRAM IN PHILADELPHIA 
A Boarp of Edueation Authority to negotiate 
with the Federal Government for funds to com- 
nlete the $13,000,000 school construction pro- 
vram was set up in Philadelphia on July 2. 
According to The Philadelphia Inquirer, a 
equest will be made to PWA for funds to pay 


the labor necessary to complete $1,000,000 re- 


airs and painting in the present schools during 


the summer vacation. This continues the policy 


inaugurated last year. The board will purchase 
the materials. 

the 
Aloysius L. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the finance 


committee; Dr. Wiliam H. Ziegler, chairman of 


The members of new authority are 


the property committee; Add B. Anderson, sec- 
Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools; Irwin T. 


retary and business manager; 
Catharine, superintendent of buildings, and 
Howell Lewis Shay and William H. Gravell, 
technieal consultants to the building depart- 
ment. Mr. Gravell is also federal director of 
publie works projects in Pennsylvania. 

The board has already authorized a bond issue 

$3,000,000 to begin the program. As an 
equal amount of bonds are being retired this 
year, the issue will not inerease the debt carry- 

r charges in the budget. A similar bond issue 

probably be authorized next year, or pos- 
sibly a larger one, to finance the board’s part 
the construction program. 

The Federal Government would provide 45 
per cent. of the amount needed for new build- 
ings. Ten per cent. of this may be used for the 
purchase of sites. The board will raise the re- 
maining 55 per cent. 

The four projects already authorized, the sites 
for which have not yet been chosen, are a new 
vocational school in South Philadelphia; an ad- 
dition to the Northeast High School, and re- 
placement of the Breck and Fulton Elementary 
Schools. 

The remainder of the program has not yet 
been definitely settled, but Dr. Broome has recom- 
mended the erection of two new junior high 
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schools, the replacement of several elementary 
schools that have outlived their usefulness, and 
additions to various institutions which are now 
overcrowded. 

Later it is proposed to construct a new high 
school in the Northeast tu be erected on the site 
accepted by the board from the Disston estate 
and the proposed new Central High School in 


which aeademie subjects alone would be taught. 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
BUDGET 


THE budget for the New York City selrtools 
for 1936, now before the City Board of Esti- 
mate, provides for an increase of $7,215,000 
over the budget for 1935, making the total ap- 
propriation $140,625,453. This 
due in part to statutory increments in salaries 
of $974,306 and to an extra cost of $930,300 in 


service as a result of increased registration. The 


Increase Was 


increase also was attributed to the adoption of 
most of the recommendations for an improved 
school system. 

A summary given in The New York Times 
states that one of the most important provisions 
Under 
the new budget the elementary school classes 


is for reductions in the size of classes. 


will be reduced from 38.5 pupils per teacher to 
37.2. 


the decline in elementary school 


While the decrease in class size is due to 
registration, 
teachers who normally would be in excess with 
the falling enrolment will be retained. 

In the junior high schools the class size will 
be reduced from thirty-six pupils per teacher 
to thirty-four, necessitating the addition of 202 
teachers at a cost of $487,000. 
school class size will be reduced 


The senior high 
from 31.5 to 
thirty, requiring 434 new teaching positions at 
a cost of $736,000. 

Provision also is made in the new budget for 
103 new teachers in the junior high and 398 
additional teachers in the senior high schools to 
eare for inereased registration at a cost of 
about $850,000. 


extra 


It also is planned to add thirty 


teachers for home-bound children and 
fifty-five more teachers for the physically and 
mentally handicapped children at a cost of about 
$250,000. 

Enlargement of the scope of the 


Statisties to 


Sureau of 
Reference, Research and permit 


“continuous research in every part of the school 
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system” will require $102,000 and this amount 
has been added to the budget. 

Under the new budget the Bureau of Child 
Guidance would be doubled in size at a cost of 
$107,700. It is planned to add five complete 
units of the bureau. There are now one central 


bureau and three outlying units. Provision also 


is made for three guidance bureaus in the 
Seward Park, James Monroe and Abraham 
Lincoln High Schools at a cost of $29,500. 


Fourteen new guidance teachers in the jumor 

high schools will add $25,000 to the budget. 
The budget provides $224,000 to restore the 

190 nights. 


These schools now have 160 sessions. The eve- 


evening high-school sessions to 
ning trade high-school sessions would be in- 
creased from 100 to 120 nights at a cost of $67,- 
000 under the new proposal. 

Budgetary provision also was made for the 
establishment of a high school of musie and art 
in the Wadleigh High School to care tentatively 
for sixty pupils. For this project $46,500 was 
provided, of which amount $14,700 would be 
used to engage professional musicians and ar- 


tists occasionally. 


CAMP CONFERENCE FOR BOYS BY 
THE STEVENS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Tue fifth annual Camp Conference of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology for the voca- 
tional and collegiate guidance of boys of high- 
school age will be held at the Stevens Engineer- 
ing Camp, Johnsonburg, New Jersey, from Au- 
gust 18 to August 31, inclusive. 

Educators and engineers, including members 
of the faculties of six schools and colleges, will 
comprise the staff. The conference is planned 
to help the boys to decide, first, if they should 


go to college; second, in what type of college 
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each is most likely to succeed, and third, fo; 
what kind of life work or profession he is eg; 
fitted. 

The program includes a series of nineteen Joo. 
tures on engineering and the relation of the 
Engineering College to the Liberal Arts College: 
comprehensive psychological and aptitude tests 
given under the direction of Dr. Walter Vay 
Dyke Bingham, director of the Personne] Ro. 
search Federation and professor of psychology 
at Stevens, and Professor Johnson O’Connor, o! 
Stevens. From three to four hours each day 
are devoted to field work in surveying in charge 
of Professor David L. Snader, professor of ¢jy;| 
engineering at Stevens Institute. 

Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of 
Institute of 
schedule of visiting lecturers for the camp con- 


Stevens 
Technology, has announced the 
ference. Among those who will address the 
conference are: Joseph W. Barker, dean of the 
School of Engineering, Columbia University; 
Dexter S. Kimball, dean of the College of Engi- 
neering, Cornell University; Bruce M. Bigelow, 
director of Brown 
Charles H. Breed, head master of Blair Acad- 
A general survey of the work of engi 


admissions, University ; 
emy. 
neering will be made in addresses by: John 
Johnson, director of research, United States 
Steel Corporation; Robert Ridgway, consulting 
engineer to the Port Authority on the Midtown 
Vehicular Tunnel; William H. Taylor, president 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company; R. F. 
Gagg, assistant chief engineer, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation; A. R. Stevenson, assistant 
to the vice-president, General Electric Com- 
pany; Roy V. Wright, past-president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
others. The enrolment of the past four years, 
Dr. Davis said, has been 159 students, repre- 
senting 52 private schools and 65 high schools. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Wiuuiam E. WeEtp, professor of eco- 
nomi’s and dean of the college at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, has been elected president of 
Wells College. 

when 


He will assume his new work 


next June Dr. Kerr Dunean Maemillan 


will retire after serving as president since 1913. 


Dr. Evcene S. Briaes, formerly supervisor 








of adult education in Missouri, has been elected 
president of Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 
He succeeds Dr. Edgar D. Lee, who resigned last 
spring, after holding the office since 1920. Dr. 


James C. Miller has been serving as acting 
president. 


Tue Rev. Henri J. Wiesen, S.J., formerly 
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of Loyola College, Baltimore, has been 


‘ed reetor and president of the George- 
; Preparatory School at Garrett Park, Md. 
He succeeds the Rev. Robert S. Lloyd, 8.J., who 

eld the office six years. 
PurFER has assumed his office as 
ntendent of the Cook County schools, 
He sueceeds Otto F. Aken. 


\ Be 


Fenn COLLEGE, Cleveland, has announced the 
¢ administrative changes: Joseph C. 
\ -, from dean of the day cooperative divi- 
dean of the college; Paul R. Anders, 
dean of the evening business administra- 
vision to dean of the school of business 
stration; Mauriee E. Nichols, from dean 
» evening engineering division to dean of 
ool of engineering; Willis L. Hotchkiss, 
associate dean of business administration 
lay cooperative division to registrar of 

ege. 
CHARLES A. 1923 to 1934 State 
Superintendent of Sehools for Missouri, has 


LEE, from 


appointed professor of education and di- 


of edueational service at Washington 


rsity. In his eapacity of director of the 
tional service he will promote cooperation 
between the schools and the university, making 
ty facilities, in so far as possible, avail- 


to the schools. 


Jk. CHARLES BREASTED has been appointed 
sistant director of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chieago, of which Professor 
s H. Breasted is director, and Dr. John A. 
Wilson, assistant professor of Egyptology and 
of the department of Oriental lan- 
ruages, has been made scientific secretary. 


etary 


As has already been reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, Dr. Marshall Avery Howe was elected 
lirector of the New York Botanical Garden at a 
special meeting of the Board of Managers. At 
the same meeting Dr. H. A. Gleason was ap- 
pointed as deputy director, though retaining his 
present title of head eurator. H. de la Mon- 
tagne, assistant treasurer and business manager, 
was appointed assistant director. 


Dr. Lron J. RicHarpson, chairman of the de- 
partment of Latin at the University of Cali- 
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THE following promotions have been made in 
the School of Edueation of Boston University : 
Mabel C. Bragg and Franklin C. Roberts, asso- 
ciate professors of education; Earle Amos 
Brooks, associate professor of biology; Roy O. 
Billett, professor of education, and Donald D. 
Durrell, professor of psychology. 

Miss KATHERINE TUCKER has been appointed 
director of the newly established department of 
nursing edueation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Miss Ruth Bower has been appointed 
professor of nursing education in the depart- 
ment. 

Ar the University of Notre Dame the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Brennan has been named head of the 
department of philosophy, and Professor Albert 
L. Doyle has been named head of the department 
of publie speaking. 

JosEPH D. Murpuy has been appointed aect- 
ing associate professor of design in the Wash- 
ington (St. Louis) University School of Archi- 
tecture. He will fill temporarily the teaching 
position left vacant by the death of Professor 
Gabriel Ferrand. 

Nature reports that the following appoint- 
ments have been made at the University of Cam- 
bridge: E. Farmer, of Trinity College, reader 
in industrial psychology; E. G. Chalmers, of 
Clare College, assistant director of research in 
industrial psychology; P. Graffa, of King’s Col- 
lege, assistant director of research in economies. 


Miss Jessie M. Norris, Montreal, has been 
elected president of the Canadian Teachers Fed- 
She succeeds J. R. Mackay, Saskatoon, 


to whose work during the past year the con- 


eration. 


vention paid tribute. 

Dr. IVAN P. PAvLov, professor ot physiology 
at the University of Leningrad, is president of 
the International Physiological Congress now 
meeting in Moscow. He gave the opening ad- 
dress on August 9. 

Dr. WitHeLM Mater, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt, for the last three years a 
member of the department of mathematics at 
Purdue University, has resigned to join the fae- 
ulty of the University of Freiburg. Dr. Maier 
has been spending the summer in Germany. 






ie 


ne 
eerie 







Dr. Watton H. Hamiuton, of the Yale Uni- 
versity Law School, has been appointed by 


fornia, has been reappointed chief of the Ex- 
ension Division. 


+ 
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President Roosevelt to the dual position of mem- 
ber of the National Emergency Council and ad- 
viser on consumers’ problems. He will serve 
under the immediate direction of the President. 


CuarLeS K. Burpick, dean of the Cornell 
University Law School and chairman of the 
New York State Law Revision Commission, has 
been appointed by Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
to a committee charged with preparing for a 
public conference on “Crime, the Criminal and 
Society.” 

SPEAKERS participating in a symposium on 
“Schools and the Social on August 8 
at the New York University School of Eduea- 
tion included Dr. George S. Counts, editor of 
“The Social Frontier,” who spoke on “The Battle 
for Democracy”; Dr. Philip W. L. Cox, New 
York University School of Education, who gave 
an address entitled “Challenging Democracy,” 
and Dr. Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, an address on “Mobilizing 
Democracy.” The title of the address by Dr. 
Alonzo Myers, New York University School of 
Edueation, was “I am a Conservative.” 


Crisis” 


Dr. CuaArLES Scorr Berry, director of the 
bureau of special education at the Ohio State 
University, will give the convocation address on 
August 30 before the summer graduating class. 

Dr. OsmMAR LysANDER WALLER, vice-president 
emeritus of the State College of Washington, 
died on August. 7 at the age of seventy-seven 
years. 

Dr. Harry Conrap THURNAU, for over twenty 
vears professor of German at the University of 
Kansas, died on August 6, at the age of fifty- 
eight years. 

Dr. A. 
Romance languages at Dartmouth College, was 
He was thirty-nine years 


Hrywoop Know ton, professor of 


drowned on August 9. 
old. 

CuarLes H. Benn, for the past fifteen years 
librarian of the Fordham University School of 
Law, died on August 3 at the age of seventy- 
seven years. 

Dr. MAXIMILIAN LINDSAY KELLNER, for more 
than thirty years an instructor or professor of 
literature and interpretation of Old Testament 
languages at the Episcopal Theological School 
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in Cambridge, Mass., died on August 5. He wag 


seventy-four years old. 


Dr. E. G. GarpNer, professor of Italian jy 
the University of London from 1923 to 1934, 
and in the University of Manchester from 1919 
to 1923, died on August 3, at the age of sixty. 
six years. At both Manchester and London ‘. 
was the first holder of the chair of Italian jy 


those universities. 


In the issue of ScHoou AnD Soctery for Jy!y 
13, there was an announcement that Dr. Stella 
S. Center, chairman of the English department 
at Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City, had been elected president of the Nationa! 
Council of Teachers of English for the coming 
school year. Then followed names of the newly 
elected vice-president and _ secretary-treasurer, 
We are informed by Eleanor Boykin, secretary 
of the public relations committee of the Na- 
tional Couneil of Teachers of English, that this 
was a mistake. Dr. Center was recently elected 
president of the New York City Association of 
Teachers of English which is affiliated with the 
National Council of Teachers of English of 
which Dr. Center is a director. Miss Monica 
D. Ryan, of the High School of Commerce, New 
York City, was elected vice-president, and Miss 
Clara Molendyk, of Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, secretary-treasurer. Dr. Charles 
Swain Thomas of Harvard University is presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers ot 
English and will hold office until his successor 
is elected at the annual meeting of the council 
in Indianapolis, from November 28 to 30. 


THE State Supreme Court of New Jersey has 
upheld the right of the Legislature to change the 
teachers tenure act and thereby permit local 
boards of education to reduce salaries in emer- 
gencies. The case had been appealed by the 
West New York, N. J., school board. The court 
explained that the tenure law established a 
“legislative status” for teachers, but added, 
“We fail to see that it established a contractual! 
one that the Legislature may not modify.” The 
reductions begun in 1933 and continued every 
year were well within the power of the Legis- 
lature to sanction, the court ruled. The West 
New York teachers argued that they had the 
same rights as bondholders and also that the 








on of the local board making the reduce- 


a percentage basis was discriminatory. 
hill to raise the age limit for compulsory 
attendance in Massachusetts from four- 

sixteen vears has been overwhelmingly 
in the House of Representatives. To 


} 
| 
t 


1 
defeat certain it was voted not to re- 


and the measure was disposed of for 


esent session. It had been sponsored by 
Federation of Labor and the Asso 
Industries of Massachusetts. At the 


rs it was argued that by keeping children 


State 


for the two extra years they would not 
eting with adults in industry. 

East St. Louis Board of Education, 

\Missouri, has voted pay restorations of 5 to 10 

for teachers receiving lower scales of 

Pay cuts have amounted to 21 per cent., 

ding to the St. Post Dispatch. 


ers who have been employed by the board 


Louis 


ess than two years received an increase from 
$1,000 to $1,100 annually, and those employed 

e than two years were increased from $1,000 

$1,200. Both inereased figures represent the 
nimum. Teachers whose present salaries 
from $1,200 to $1,500 a year were given 
increase. 


» per cent. 


\ Bit prohibiting the conferring of educa- 
| degrees in New York State by unauthor- 

\ institutions or persons became law on May 

7. It forbids an individual, association, co-part- 
p or corporation, not holding university, 

re or other degrees under special charter of 
Legislature or the Board of Regents, from 
rring any degree, “or using, advertising or 
nsacting business under the name of univer- 
sity or college, or any name, title or descriptive 
material indieating or tending to imply that said 
vidual, association, co-partnership or cor- 
poration conducts, earries on, or is a school of 


medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterinary 
medicine, nursing, optometry, chiropody, archi- 
ecture or engineering, unless the right to do so 
shall have been granted by the regents in writ- 
ing under their seal. In recent years,” Gov- 
ernor Lehman wrote in a memorandum, “serious 
evils and abuses have grown up in connection 
Be- 
cause of the limited language of the education 


iw, it has been difficult to prosecute those who 


this type of edueational institution. 


W1liD 
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have been conducting such schools against the 
publie interest. Under this bill, it will be pos- 
sible to prevent many of our people being misled 


Here- 


after prosecuting officials will be in a position 


and saerificing their money to no avail. 


to close up schools operating in violation of the 
law.” 

Dr. NicHOLAS Murray Burt.er, president of 
Columbia University, has announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study “a joint 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences and the 
theory and practice of education in preparation 
for high school and college teaching.” The eom- 
mittee was appointed after Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, had written to 
Dr. Butler stating that “conditions and require- 
ments in the publie schools in many states are 
making it inereasingly difficult for graduates of 
liberal arts colleges to teach in publie schools.” 
Members of the Professor 
George W. Mullins, of Barnard College, chair 
man; Dean Herbert E. Hawkes and Professors 
Ben D. Wood and Herbert W. Schneider, of 
Columbia College; Dean Gildersleeve and Asso- 


committee inelude 


ciate Dean Louise H. Gregory, of Barnard Col- 
and Dean William F. Russell and Profes- 


lege, 
sors Maxie N. Woodring and Florence Strate- 
meyer, of Teachers College. 

ELMIRA COLLEGE has adopted a new plan in- 
volving changes in regulations in regard to ad- 
missions and curriculum. Under this plan cer- 
tain general objectives are stated as guiding 
the 


greater part of her course in consultation with 


principles, but each student will choose 


a special faculty committee. A student’s com- 
mittee will consist of a member of each depart- 
ment in which she wishes to major and a mem- 
ber from some other department. Character, 
personality and health will weigh heavily with 
the Committee on Admissions. To enter under 
the new plan a satisfactory secondary school 
record, a scholastie aptitude test and twelve 
units of work completed during the last three 
years of preparatory work will be required. 


A BILL to promote teaching of conservation in 
publie elementary and high schools and colleges 
has been introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator Royal S. Copeland. It would pro- 
vide for federal cooperation with the states in 
paying for preparation and salaries of teachers, 
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supervisors and directors of conservation edu- 
cation. 


Tue American Council of Learned Societies is 
able to offer a limited number of small grants 
to individual scholars to assist them in carrying 
on definite projects of research in the human- 
istie sciences: philosophy; philology, literature 
and linguisties; archeology and art; musicology ; 
history, especially all branches of cultural and 
intellectual of those 


that are essentially social, economic 


history, but exclusive 
branches 
and political history, and auxiliary sciences. 
The grants are designed to assist research by 
scholars who are trained in scientific methods 
The maximum amount of the 
Small addi- 
tional allowances may, however, be made at the 
the 


expenses involved in the research. 


of investigation. 
grants is three hundred dollars. 
discretion of meet unusual 

Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Secretary 


committee to 


for Fellowships and Grants, American Council 
of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. Applications must be re- 
ceived not later than January 1. 


THE Office of Education, which for the past 


several years has been collecting graduate 
studies in education, has now 1,804 masters’ and 
doctors’ theses available for reference from 
leading colleges and universities throughout the 
United States, the subjects covering practically 


every phase of modern education. 


SUGGESTED changes in the present system of 
secondary and vocational education and plans 
for lowering educational costs, placed before 
the Ontario Government’s committee on educa- 
tional costs at recent sessions in Toronto and 
Hamilton, have been reported by The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Assumption by the Prov- 
ince of the full cost of secondary edueation, to 
include the present third, fourth and fifth forms 
of the high sehool only, was advocated in a re- 
port by J. F. David, president of the Ontario 
Trustees’ and Ratepayers’ Association. New 
provincial taxation to support the scheme out- 
lined included a provincial business and income 
tax; a levy on all tonnage passing through On- 
tario’s canals to support vocational work, and 
the diversion of the money collected by the 
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existing amusement tax, provided the relief 
burden is lifted from the Province. An elemey. 
tary school of ten grades, seven junior and three 
senior, to replace the present four books and the 
first two years of secondary school work, was 
suggested as the limit of compulsory and fre 
education, with promotion to secondary schools 
on recommendation of principal and inspector, 
pupils specially recommended to enter without 
tuition fees. That elementary school expenses 
should be borne by the local municipality on a 
basis of equalized assessment was another recom- 
mendation of the report. Special provincial 
grants were suggested for teachers of qualifica- 
tion, efficiency and experience and for schoo! 
equipment. Inducement, it is stated, should be 
given to rural districts to maintain a staff of 
equal efficiency with urban schools. Abolition 
of special grants for teaching of special sub- 
jeets was advocated. 


Nature writes: “University College, London, 
continues to attract students from abroad in 
large numbers. The recently issued annual re- 
port shows that of a total of 3,231 students en- 
rolled in 1933-34, no fewer than 744, or 23 per 
cent., were from countries outside the British 
Isles, namely, 304 from other parts of the Em- 
pire and 440 from some forty foreign countries. 
Among European countries Germany contmb- 
uted 102, France 35, Switzerland 26 and Hol- 
land 19 students, while India was represented 
by 157, the United States of America by 45, 
South Africa by 31, Palestine and Australia 
each by 26. In the course of the year, the quin- 
quennial visitation by members of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee took place, and from 
the summary of developments of the years 1930- 
35 prepared for presentation to the commis- 
sioners, a number of interesting paragraphs 
have been reproduced in the report. One of 
these relates to the great change that has taken 
place in the proportion between full-time and 
part-time students, the former having increased 
almost continuously since 1925-26 while the 
latter have diminished from nearly 1,600 to less 
than 1,100. The number of full-time post-grad- 
uate and research students has risen during the 
past ten years from 168 to 255. Several de- 
partments of the college were enabled, through 
the generosity of various benefactors, to offer 
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spitality during the past year to a number of 
lars exiled from their homes in Germany, 
among them the distinguished chemist Professor 


H. Freundlich. Annexed to the report is an 
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address by Sir Josiah Stamp, delivered by him 
as Special Visitor on the occasion of the annual 


s 
assembly of the faculties: the subject is ‘The 


Management of Mind. 


DISCUSSION 


TO TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES AND PROFESSORS 
OF EDUCATION 
(ye findings and reports or recommendations 
the Modern Language Study have given rise 
much controversy, to so many discordant 
nions, that some fundamentals of the foreign 
nguage question have been obscured. The pur- 
se of this article is to redirect attention to 
ese essentials as a possible means of quieting 
ibled waters and reconeiling divergent view- 
Why was the study undertaken? Because it 
; believed that it would be worth while to take 
int of stock, to find facts and to place them 
re teachers and other interested persons as 
substitute for ereeds, opinions and traditions. 


‘he study did not stop with the collection of 


of all sorts. For better or for worse it 
tured a bit into the interpretation of data, 

d even into recommendations. This was to be 
pected. Uninterpretated masses of facts and 
figures are not likely to be used or appreciated. 


rom interpretation to recommendation is but a 
short step. Indeed had the study failed to take 
ast step, it would have been criticized as 
iving neglected a duty. No doubt the study, 
ce organized and at work, felt itself commis- 
sioned by the rather vague authority under which 
h bodies operate to do more than collect data. 
It is unfortunate that such recommendations as 
made did not have the weight of unanimity. 
\ minority dissent always takes much of the 
foree away from any recommendation. 

Even unanimous recommendations would not 
have pleased every one. Except where here and 
there a director or supervisor in a public school 
system or a department head somehow acquires 
dictatorial powers and forces subordinates to 
tollow a program or method, modern language 
teachers like to teach “A leur maniére.” Some 
who were not on the staff of the study may be 
showing their pique by refusing to be guided by 





recommendations and by telling the world in 
loud and brazen voices why they refuse the 
advice of the report. 

Perhaps it is Just as well that the study did 
present divided reports, and that dissenters dis- 
sent. This situation points to several factors in 
the whole problem of foreign language as a 
school subject that clamor for attention. What 
lies back of the dissents and differences? Are 
they to be explained merely on the ground of 
pique or the natural desire to quarrel or be 
independent? Heaven forbid! Are not these 
controversies due to far less shallow causes? 
Let us see. 

Though many fail to admit it, the problem of 
the function of foreign language in. education 
is one of the roots, perhaps the taproot, of the 
dilemmas, dissents, minority reports, round 
robins and what not. That this function ean 
remain the same in times that are fluid as it 
was in times that were relatively static is out of 
the question. Equally absurd are the claims for 
foreign language advanced by language enthusi- 
asts. Making claims for any subject that are 
out of all line with possibilities merely renders 
the subject ridiculous. That has been done for 
foreign language, and eritics have not failed to 
make the most of it. 

Is it not time to take a sane and safe position 
toward the function of foreign language in gen- 
eral terms that can be applied, mutatis mutandis, 
to any school and any student? The answer is 
emphatically “Yes.” 

What are some of the ways in which foreign 
language may be expected to function, to con- 
tribute to the development of its students? 
(How it may be made to function is quite an- 
other question). One is tempted to note a few 
of the ways in which it demonstrably does not 
function in spite of eloquent claims, but less time 
will be required to present affirmatives. The 
following suggestions are presented without 
attempt at order of importance. 
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Since language is one of the most complex 
and necessary of the requirements of man, a 
great demarcation between man and beast, any 
study that helps to direct attention to or improve 
the use of language must be granted as serving 
to broaden and deepen a command of the intel- 
The study 


of foreign language serves as another method 


lect’s most vital form of expression. 


of attack on a problem that is with us from 
cradle to bier, to understand and to ecommuni- 
cate or express. 

To discover that there are other ways and 
forms of expression besides our own is an ex- 
perience whose value is not to be weighed and 
measured in terms of mere ability to live, an 
experience that should not be demied any one 
who has the opportunity to come in contact with 
any schooling beyond the barest essentials. Why 
labor the point? It is there to be seen by all. 

For some, few indeed, but still for some, for- 
eign language study will function as a vocation, 
major or minor, just as truly as bookkeeping 
or pattern-making. Such few are to be found 
in the foreign service of the government or of 
industry, among library and social workers and 
a few will teach just to keep the cycle going. 
The activities of the foes of foreign language in 
the school may ultimately create a demand for 
translators. Carried to its logical and bitter end 
opposition to foreign language would leave no 
one with a command of any language but his 


own. If the foes do not mean that literally, let 
us accuse them anyhow. 

If education is, as some have defined it, what 
is left after we have forgotten all we learn in 
school, it does not so much matter what we teach 
or study in school as how it is done. This view 
assumes that school subjects are useful chiefly in 
filling the void that constitutes the adolescent 
mind so that it will eseape that empty feeling 
until the owner fills it with what he finally dis- 
covers to be his special needs. Granting some 
merit in this theory, foreign language functions 
as well as any other subject and runs the chance 
of developing a few byproducts. Thus we dis- 
pose neatly of the objector to foreign language 
who asks, “Why teach what we do not retain 
after leaving school?” On that basis, why teach 
anything but the ancient and still active three 
R’s? 
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Foreign language, properly taught, will fune- 
tion as an offset to intolerance and _ nationa! 
None but the extreme chay 


vanity and bigotry. 1au- 
vinists will deny the usefulness of whateyer 
tends, even in a modest way, to diminish inter. 
national suspicions and friction. We are prone 
to fear, suspect, scorn, disdain or ridicule wha: 


we do not understand. One approach to ay 


appreciation of, or at least a toleration of, an- 
other people is through a study of their medium 
of expression. Is it true that much may }y 
learned about foreign peoples from books about 
The 
answer is that very little actually is done in this 


them in English or from translations? 


way, and that the task devolves—rightly, we 
believe—on the teacher of foreign language. He 
it is whose subject, properly presented, provides 
the motivation for taking an interest in a foreign 
people. 

In passing we may as well refute the argnu- 
ment of those who say that we learn about Rus- 
sia and Japan without studying Russian or 
Japanese. These two languages are so remote 
from English in vocabulary and structure that 
the effort to master them to a point comparable 
to what may be done with a Romance language 
One 1s 
tempted to hazard a conjecture, in the absence 
of objective data, that one of the reasons why 
we find Russia and Japan so inscrutable is 
because we are denied the language approach to 


or German would not pay dividends. 


their psychology and culture. 

These four ways in which foreign language 
may function in education are enough to justify 
its place in the program of studies in any region 
or among any social group at any age level 
We challenge many 
another subject to do better. Yet just for good 
measure let us suggest a fifth funetion. 

Hobbies, we are assured, are essential to hap- 
piness. There is a joy and relaxation in being 
able to do something remote from our daily 
For a few the ability to do something 


beyond early childhood. 


grind. 
with a foreign language may become a hobby, 
an escape from routine. Foreign language wil! 
function in these ways regardless of immediate 
objectives or methods, but the job must be well 
done. That statistical or other objective data in 
support of this claim are lacking is readily ad- 
mitted. Nor are such data available for most 
other school subjects. 
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dministrator or professor of education 
oks at the foreign language problem with 
of fair-mindedness can not quarrel 
hese propositions. He is not chiefly inter- 
the “how” of the question, but in the 
Why teach 
tions will it perform is what interests the 
This is what he says, in 


foreign language, what 


lum maker. 


+, to the foreign language teachers who are 


rht up over questions of objectives and 


nw me what your subject will contribute to the 
ation of the young people. If you make out a 
ble ease, stripped of all fantastic claims, 
subject may have a place. Now do the job 

It seems to me that you can not do it well 
ss you consume less time and energy in what 
s like a family quarrel over details. Offering 
insolicited opinion, I should say that the useful 

ms just pointed out may be brought about 
good teacher with even average pupils and fair 
ms of time and material, by of the 


methods (techniques is a better word), ap- 


any 


es or adjustments about which you disagree, 
ithout especial regard for ‘‘immediate objec- 
he How is your problem, just as the Why is 

[ have consulted you about why, you have 
I do believe, how- 


asked me very little about how. 
r, that you are hurting your cause by too much 
ind too noisy controversy about how. I think you 
se sight of the general truth that there is more 
than one way to kill a eat. The right teacher who 
knows what he wants to accomplish will do it, 
though his method (or technique) may be shocking 
to some other equally successful teacher. 
In general, it ought to be obvious (but it evi- 
dently is not to some of you) that with the limited 
me at your disposal (yes, I know you would like 
re time, but life situations are more complex and 
varied now and it is not possible to allot more time 
to your subject) you must simplify your objectives 
and not expect to prepare all your pupils to be 
specialists. The specialists can be cared for after 
they emerge from the vast throng who will not be 
specialists. 
Remember that your subject, like many another, 
is only one of many for the great majority of your 
ss. Give this majority a contact with language 
that will stand up by itself. I don’t care what this 
contact is, but I should prefer to see pupils really 
approach mastery of some one phase or aspect of 
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foreign language rather than be slightly exposed 


to so many that none of them ‘‘take.’’ There is 
something wrong when students who have been in 
foreign language classes for two or more years 
feel and say that they ‘‘got nothing out of it.’ 


and 


See to it that your subject really functions 
you need have no fear for its place in the ecurricu- 


lum. 


It is well to heed words such as_ these. 
Whether foreign language teachers like it or not, 
the the teacher, who 
makes the eurriculum. The teacher shares in 


making only when he so conducts his classes 


it is administrator, not 


that his subject commends itself to the public. 
Tradition is a powerful force in education, and 
thus far foreign language is coasting comfort- 
ably along with tradition. To count too much 
on tradition is likely to prove a mistake. 

“Live and let live” is a good maxim. Let the 
oralists stress the auditory and vocal appeal. 
Let the reading adjustment disciples adjust. Let 
the organized direct method enthusiasts organ- 
ize. Let all groups cease denouncing each other. 
Then let them cultivate the educationalist and 
psychologist. The problem is a complex one to 
which all ean contribute. No fair-minded edu- 
cator or psychologist really believes that he ean 
cope with the language problem unaided. They 
would welcome help from the linguist. Nor does 
mere control of a foreign language qualify a 
teacher to see the matter from all angles. Some 
of the worst teaching is being done by persons 
whose control of the foreign language is unques- 
tioned. Equally hopeless is the performance of 
some teachers adequately trained in methods, 
educational theory and history, statistics and 
psychology, but ill equipped in language. 
Let us declare a truce on quarrels over tech 
Out of the 
“It’s the man behind the gun that 


Let 


niques. Spanish-American war came 
the phrase: 
does the work.” The application is evident. 
educationalists, foreign language teachers and 
psychologists cease to regard each other with 
suspicion or disdain. Success in any great or 
important undertaking comes from cooperation, 
not from dissension. 
Cras. E, YouNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
JoHn Guy FOWLKES 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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GROWTH OF SCHOOL LEISURE TIME 


Economists tell us that our grandfathers 
worked three times as long as we do; our 
fathers twice; our children will work shorter 


hours than we do now. But what is less known 
is that school hours have likewise decreased. It 
is interesting to look back a little into the past 
history of the Boston Public Schools and see 
what demands the schools formerly made upon 
the pupils, in contrast with the demands of the 
present day. 

The schoo] year previous to the Revolutionary 
War period was a long, tedious one, with very 
few vacations and a school week of six days and 
an average of seven and one half hours daily. 

A century ago the rule of the school commit- 


tee with regard to vaeations was as follows: 


Every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, 
Christmas Day and Fast Day, Thanksgiving Dar 
and remainder of week, day of General Election in 
January, one day in each year for general training 
when in Boston, 4th July, the week beginning the 
first Monday in June, remainder of week after 
visitation of schools in August, and the two suc- 
ceeding weeks, and no other days, except by spe- 


cial vote of the board. 


The hours of school sessions were as follows: 
From the first Monday in April to the first Mon- 
day in October the forenoon sessions were from 
8 o'clock to 12 o’clock; the afternoon sessions 
were from 2 o’clock to 5 o'clock, excepting that 
the Latin and English High School sessions were 
from 3 o’clock to 6 o’clock. From the first Mon- 
day in October to the first Monday in April the 
forenoon sessions were from 9 o’clock to 12; the 
afternoon sessions from 2 o’clock to 4: 30. 

The teachers were obliged to conform to these 
hours, but in the grammar schools, from April 
to October, deserving pupils were dismissed an 
hour earlier in the forenoon or a _ half-hour 
earlier in the afternoon “to be devoted to relaxa- 
tion, or to some polite accomplishment, or use- 
ful study, at the pleasure of each individual.” 

At the time of the Civil War the vacation 
period had increased, with the addition of a May 
The idea of May 


Day had its beginning in the early days of the 


Day, the first day of May. 


annual visitation. In.testimony of the commit- 


tee’s approbations of their conduct and per- 
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formance, the masters were permitted to ciye 
their scholars a play day. Our more modern 
May Day commenced in 1928, when Conerps 
officially set aside the first day of May as a re. 
minder of our interest in the welfare of ¢) 
American school child. Also added to the vaca 
tion period was one week in the last part 
May, and the summer vacation from the Types. 
day preceding the last Wednesday in July to the 
first Monday in September. The daily sessions 
From the first Mond 


were likewise curtailed. lay 
in April to the first Monday in October 
morning sessions were from 8 to 11 in the eray 
mar schools, and the afternoon sessions from 2 


From the first Monday in October to the 
first Monday in April the morning sessions were 


to 5. 


from 9 to 12, and the afternoon sessions from 
2 to 4:30. From the first Monday in November 
to the first Monday in April the English High 
School had one session a day, from 9 to 2. The 
rest of the year there were two daily sessions, 
one from 8 to 11: 30 a.m.; the other from 3 to 
5:30 p.m. The Boston Latin School hours were 
the same, excepting that from April to Novem 
ber the first session was from 8: 30 o’¢lock { 
12:30, and the second session went from 3 t 
P.M. 

Within the last quarter century still further 
changes have been made in the length of vaca- 
tion and school sessions. There has been an 
addition of about four weeks to the summer 
vacation, and an additional week off every eight 
weeks of school. The general rule in regari to 
all schools is now five hours a day, for five days 
of the week. 

A ealeulation has been made of the number 
of hours the schools were in session during the 
vear, at the various periods in the history of the 
During the Revolution- 


+ 


Boston school system. 
ary War period the school year averaged abou 
2,000 hours a year. Over a century ago the 
school year was 1,500 hours for the secondary 
schools and about 1,300 hours for the elementary 
schools. After the Civil War period the num- 
ber of school hours for the year was 1,300 tor 
the secondary schools, and 1,200 for the gram- 
mar Under the present rule the 
schools are in session a little less than 1,()00 


schools. 


hours a year. 
However, this shortening of the school year 
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accompanied by a parallel growth in in- 
One half 


vy ago the total amount of school eduea- 


| schooling for every citizen. 


at each inhabitant of Boston received 
rod nearly seven years of 200 days; while 


THE NEW GENERAL COLLEGE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Tue University of Florida is a combined state 
versity and land grant college, with a college 
liberal arts and professional schools in law, 
education, 
lministration and architecture. In the past, 
iriculum of the various colleges, exclusive 
siort courses, was designed solely to meet 


engineering, business 


agriculture, 


requirements of students who were to receive 
the degrees of these colleges. Beginning with 
the academie year 1935-36, the university will 
unch a new plan of general education involv- 
¢ fundamental changes in the first two years 
f the curriculum. The law college was placed 
a graduate basis two years ago. The spe- 
ized work for other professional schools has 
previously begun with the freshman year. In 
the tuture, the first two years will be covered 
a general college and all students will be 
required to matriculate in this college. All pro- 
fessional and specialized work will be moved to 
the upper division. 


While many features of the Florida plan 
have been adapted from experiments and proce- 
dures in other European and American institu- 


tions, we believe that Florida is the first state 
university to undertake to require all students 
to pass through two years of general training 
such as is provided by our general college. We 
assume that a broad foundation of general edu- 
cation is needed by all students alike. Both in 
other colleges and universities of the United 
States and in the University of Florida, 50 
‘cent. of all students drop out by the end 
of the second year and only one third of those 
who begin finally graduate. We believe that 
both those who drop out and those who finally 
complete our requirements for degrees can be 
benetited by a liberal ground work of two years’ 
preparation. 


Six COMPREHENSIVE COURSES REQUIRED 
The Florida plan seraps the time-honored 
segmentation of the curriculum and ealls for in- 
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a modern Boston citizen averages eleven years 


> 8 AVS. Y 
ot 180 days JOHN P. SULLIVAN, 


Supervisor of Health Education 
Boston ScHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Boston, MASs. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Four 
of these courses will be offered the first year: 
Man and the Social World; Man and the Phys- 
ical World; Man and His Thinking (one semes- 


tegration through comprehensive courses. 


ter) and General Mathematies (one semester) ; 
and Reading, Speaking, Writing. To these will 
be added military science and personal hygiene. 
For the second year, two comprehensive courses, 
the Humanities and Man and the Biological 
World, will be required of all students. At 
this point, certain elections will be possible. 
Students ean either choose basic courses from 
the special fields which they 
expect to enter or elect educational comprehen- 


subject-matter 


sive courses to complete the work of the general 
college. Some variations have been worked out 
for individual differences, but all students will 
be required to pursue the general education 
program. He must either undertake the work 
in class or demonstrate that he has the necessary 
knowledge and ability by satisfying comprehen- 
sive examinations. 

The general college has dispensed with clock 
hours, class grades and credits as prerequisites 
to the completion of its program. The program 
is so arranged that fundamental changes in the 
thinking of the students may be measured at 
a subsequent time. Frequent tests are to be 
given by instructors for the purpose of guiding 
No aceum- 
for 


the work and ascertaining progress. 
ulation of these scores will be recorded 
“academic eredit.” 

The student must pass eight or more com- 
examinations to graduate 


prehensive course 


from the general college. The examinations are 
designed to measure achievement in terms of un- 
derstandings, appreciations, abilities and skills. 
The student must have a familiarity with the 
field and think intelligently about it in a compre- 
hensive way if he is to meet the requirements 
of the examinations. 
ination will require about six hours of time, 
divided into two equal parts. The accumulation 
of faets by memory or the usual practice of 


Each comprehensive exam- 




















cramming will be impossible or inadequate for 
this All 


have successfully completed the program of the 


type of examination. students who 
general college by meeting the requirements of 
the eight comprehensive examinations will be 


riven an associate of arts certificate. 


THe TEACHING FUNCTION AND EXAMINING 
FUNCTION SEPARATED 

A board of university examiners will handle 
matters relating to admission and examination. 
We believe that this will provide improvement 
in many ways over the old system of admission 
by credits accumulated and by personal examin- 
ation by instructors who have taught the courses 
in which the student is being examined. 

MorE ADEQUATE GUIDANCE 

It is obvious that the Florida plan will require 
much more guidance than is offered in the eon- 
ventional scheme of higher edueation. A prime 
purpose of the comprehensive courses is to 
present to the student a broad aequaintance 
the fields of 
human activity so that he may make an intelli- 


with all major contemporary 
gent choice from these fields for special appliea- 
tion. The choice of the profession is thus post- 
poned until more is known of the capaeity and 
the This voeational 
approach of the various comprehensive courses 


aptitude of student. 


will be supplemented by vocational guidance 
of a specifie character and an elective compre- 
hensive course will give definite attention to a 
presentation of the economie and social aspects 
In this way, 
it is hoped that much of the maladjustment 


of all voeations and professions. 


which now exists will be obviated and students 
will more readily find their proper place in the 
economic structure of the modern 


social and 


world. The general college will endeavor to 
make its educative process a practice of whole- 
some living and use experience and learning as 
guides to solving the problems of practical 
life when college days are over. 

It is anticipated that a few superior students 


QUOTATIONS 


CARNEGIE CENTENARY 
1935, will oceur the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth, in a humble 


On November 25, 
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will be able to satisfy one or more of the « es 
prehensive examinations without doing ¢la.. 
work or without attending classes for the ey: 
year. The time consumed in the genera] colles 
will vary with students of different abjlj:.. 
Providing a student displays satisfactory ahj)); 
and progress, class attendance will be option 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

As previously stated, the new Florida 
will not 
credits for admission. 


depend upon the asensiulation 
High-school units of 
certain number and kind will not be essenti: 
What the educationist ealls “a profile chary 
will be made of every candidate. A 


a 


record of 
detailed information concerning the student’: 
level of high-school achievements, consistency 0; 
progress, personal qualities and recommen 
tions will be secured from the high or prepara. 
tory school. To this will be added the records 
made on the university admission test. \ 
part of the record is a sine qua non for admis. 
sion. His right to enter will be determined 
by the board of university examiners by an 
appeal to his record as a whole. 

It may be appropriate to point out that the 
comprehensive courses which are being offered 
are not the usual survey courses now found 
in many American colleges and universities. 
Materials are highly selective. Students react 
every day to contemporary thought, culture and 
life in general. The courses endeavor to register 
this reaction and to improve it. We hope that 
the graduates of the general college will have 


a broad understanding, definite interests and 


attitudes that articulate themselves with the 
complex civilization of to-day. This should 


ye 


prove a broad foundation upon which may ! 
built the technical work in the special fields oi 
the colleges of the upper division and at the 
same time prove helpful to those students who 
pass into life before completing the college 
curriculum. 
JNO. J. TIGERT 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


weaver’s cottage in Dunfermline, Scotland, 0 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Libraries everywhere—whether Carnegie bene- 
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- oy not—are being invited to participate 
that week in special activities to honor 
ry of the great library benefactor. 
ram | portraits of Mr. Carnegie will be 
sented to all Carnegie libraries by the Car- 
erie Corporation in honor of the event. A set 
seven posters has been especially designed 
brary display in connection with the anni- 
featuring quotations from the Scots- 
v's characteristically canny sayings. These 
| be distributed free to Carnegie libraries 
re and abroad and to any libraries not in 
vie buildings which may wish to join in 
the celebration. 
ly 1835, when Andrew Carnegie was born, 
‘here were only a few seattered libraries in this 
-y, small college and subscription libraries 
most part. The first children’s free 
brary was founded in that year at West Cam- 
bridge Arlington), Massachusetts, but 
jildren’s library work did not gain much im- 
When the Amer- 
an Library Association was founded in 1876, 
: is estimated that there were 300 publie libra- 
ries in the United States and Canada. To-day 
re are more than 6,000. 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts began in 1881 when he 


(now 


petus until many years later. 


vave a library to his native town of Dunferm- 
Scotland. This was followed in 1890 by 
the gift of a library to Allegheny City, Penn- 
sylvania, his first home in America, and in 1895 
by the gift of a library to Pittsburgh. 
These were the first of a series of library dona- 
tions which in 1917 had reached a total of ap- 
proximately $65,000,000; had aided in the estab- 
lishment of nearly 3,000 libraries, dotted all 
over the world, and, it is estimated, had brought 
reading facilities within the reach of 35,000,000 
people formerly without them. 
“One Hundred Years of Library Progress” is 
proposed as an appropriate theme around which 
to build a celebration program, and libraries can 
make of it a timely opportunity to impress upon 
the local publie the extraordinary library prog- 
ress of the past century. Facts will be supplied 
on request contrasting library conditions before 
Mr. Carnegie began his library benefactions and 
at the present time. Suggestions for observing 
the anniversary will also be sent for the asking, 
covering newspaper publicity, exhibits, meet- 
ings and radio programs. 
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There will be formal ceremonies in Washing- 
ton, New York State hi- 


brary associations holding autumn meetings are 


City and Pittsburgh. 


invited to have some special memorial feature 
included on their programs. This may take the 
form of a luncheon or dinner meeting similar to 
the Friends of the Library luncheon at the re- 
eent A. L. A. 


ver citizens 


conference at Denver, when Den- 
interested in libraries and eduea- 
tion joined with the Association in honoring 
Colorado library donors and in paying tribute 
the 
library with appropriate exhibits and program 


to Andrew Carnegie. “Open House” at 
will afford an opportunity during the week of 
November 25 for libraries to dramatize their 
work in honoring the noted library philanthro- 
pist. 

All Carnegie libraries will be sent the Carne- 
gie quotations in poster form without request. 
Other libraries wishing to join in the observance 
are invited to write to the A. L. A. Publicity 
Division for free sets of the Carnegie broad- 
sides, suggestions for celebrating the centennial 
and facts upon which to base publicity features. 
A small library (without branches) will be en- 
titled to one set of the seven posters. A large 
library will be supplied with three sets for the 
main library and one set for each branch, if they 
wish to have such a supply.—The American 
Library Association Bulletin. 


A NATIONAL FILM LIBRARY 


NOTHING is more certain to raise a laugh in a 
cinema than the reproduction of an early film. 
The crudities of the pioneer reels, whose action 
takes place as in a driving rain, are the best 
testimony to the technical progress which has 
been made, while the old films enable Edwardian 
life to be recaptured with a precision unknown 
to the author and a fidelity not given to the 
raconteur. Manners and modes will doubtless 
have traveled as far in the next thirty years as 
they have done since 1905, and “the Georgians” 
will soon become rare pieces in the museum of 
the mind. For this reason the project, described 
in another column, to form a National Film 
The British 


Film Institute, which is sponsoring the project, 


Library deserves a warm welcome. 


looks upon films as historical documents deserv- 
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ing preservation just as much as the written 
word. If this view wins acceptance, then per- 
haps the time will come when producers will 
be required by law to deposit somewhere a copy 
of each film they make, just as publishers have 
long been obliged to furnish the British Mu- 
seum with a copy of every book they issue. 

For the present the institute has a less am- 
bitious aim and will rely upon gifts. It has been 
fortunate in acquiring such historical specimens 
as The Great Train Robbery of 1903, which for 
years filled the “nickel odeons” of Ameriea. 
But the institute has also found how easily a 
famous film may be irrecoverably lost unless 


someone makes it his business to preserve it. 


REPORTS 


STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 


Reports from 41 states compiled by David 
T. Blose, assistant statistician of the Office of 
Education, show that the total enrolment in full- 
time day schools increased 0.3 per cent. from 
1931-32 to 1933-34. This increase is not con- 
stant throughout the school system but it is the 
result of decreases in the lower five elementary 
grades of from 0.4 to 5.6 per cent. and of in- 
creases in the sixth grade on through the high 
school of from 0.6 to 12.5 per cent. The de- 
crease in the elementary schools as a unit is 1.6 
per cent. The increase for these 41 states in the 
secondary grades was 8.0 per cent. 

For the biennium 1929-30 to 1931-32 the in- 
crease in total enrolment was 2.3 per cent.; for 
elementary grades only the decrease was 0.67 
per cent. and for secondary grades the increase 
was 16.8 per cent. 

The total number of supervisors, principals 
and teachers reported by 41 states decreased 
10,387, or 1.7 per cent., from 1931-32 to 1933- 
1934. In the previous biennium this number in- 
creased 6,421, or 1.0 per cent., in the same 
states. In the number of teaching positions, the 
data show a decrease of 15,806, or 2.7 per cent. 
Part of this is not a real decrease, but due to 
the reporting for 1934 of certain persons as 
principals who were reported as teachers in 
1932. The real decrease is probably about 
10,200, or 1.7 per cent., as shown by the com- 




















Tnat is one side of the National Film Library 
It will be a repository from which the past wil 
rise again in the future. The library is ajs, . 
be used for the distribution to schools gy) 
similar institutions of non-theatrieal films ates 
for educational purposes. This object dein 
equal commendation. Neither broadeasting y, 
the cinema is yet being adequately used as gy 
aid to education. It has been suggested that jy 
this field the library will cut across the path , 
the trade. That would be a narrow view. Thy 
films distributed by the library, acting as 
stimulus to the children, will in the long yyy 
benefit the companies working for profit—7), 
London Times. 


ENROLMENT OF PUPILS BY GRADES 
(41 States, 1931-32 and 1933-34) 
Enrol- Enrol- Per- 
Grade ment ment centage 
1931-32 1933-34 change 
Kindergarten! .. 421,023 375,589 = -10.8 





First use Oy 41,762 2,610,923 —- 4.8 
Second .......... . 1,911,334 1,804,503 
Third mene 1,822,543 1,789,689 —- 1.8 
Fourth ........... . 1,767,165 1,759,632 - 
Fifth tenner’ 1,671,364 1,644,665 - 
Sixth woo 1,547,420 = 1,556,565 
Seventh www 1,883,544 1,464,016 
Highth . . 1,116,811 1,143,415 

Potel) 023 14,382,966 14,148,997 - 


First year high... 1,190,228 1,208,193 = + 
Second year ‘‘ .. 946,152 1,028,454 
Third year ‘‘ .. 746,071 830,105 = +113 


Fourth year ‘‘ .. 620,377 698,014 412.5 
Post graduate? .. 30,273 51,412 = +70. 





Total ............. 3,533,101 3,816,178 





Grand total..17,916,067 17,965,175 


129 states only. 
217 states only. 


bined figure for supervisors, principals and 
teachers. 

The expenditures for current expense in 4! 
states decreased 18.3 per cent. from 1931-32 t 
1933-34. In the previous biennium it had de. 
ereased 1.8 per cent. for all states. Expendi- 
tures for capital outlay in 41 states decreased 
68.4 per cent. for the biennium ending June, 


17, 1935 


1934. During the preceding biennium 1929-30 
Expendi- 
for interest decreased 9.6 per cent. in the 


1931-32 the deerease was 43.1. 
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states reporting, probably due to the fact that 
bonds were being paid off and but few new 


bonds were being issued. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EMOTIONAL STATUS OF THE PARENTS 
OF PROBLEM AND PSYCHO- 
PATHIC CHILDREN 

Arsop, in his fables, related to his Athenian 
master the tale of the old mother crab and her 
The old erab said to her son, “Why 

, yon walk sideways like that, my son, you 

to walk straight.” 

ed, “Show me how, dear mother, and I'll 

low your example.” The old erab tried, but 
n vain, and then saw how foolish she had been 

find fault with her ehild. 

We have written and read countless ease his- 

s of delinquent and problem children and in 
most cases have found that a major share of 
attention has been given to the child and his 
behavior. In making diagnosis of the status of 
problem children we have always placed some 
emphasis on developmental, family and social 
background. In the last analysis we usually at- 
tempt to say what the child should accomplish 
and place him in the same environment from 
which we received him. 

In this study we are attempting to change 
our view-point and consider earefully the par- 
ents and their difficulties before placing too 
great emphasis on the current behavior of the 
problem child. 

For this study we will define a “problem 
child” as one who has average or above aver- 
age intelligenee by test ratings; who is in fair 
physical condition; who does not adjust to 
usual academie school proceedure; who fights 
other children without cause; who lies about 
trivial and ineonsequential actions of his own 
and other children; who is destructive of prop- 
erty; who is impudent and non-cooperative with 
his equals and superiors; whose emotions are 
unstable, laughing and erying too easily; who 
has very little or no respect for any authority, 
city, home or school: who takes articles of 
value or no value as they suit his faney; and 
whose behavior is unpredictable from hour to 
hour. 


nrovrenv 
progeny. 


The young crab re- 


. Through eight years of work in a special class 
in a publie school, whose population was float- 


ing and unstable, we made careful record of the 
children who conformed to the above definition 
of “problem.” 

Exeluding all who would be elassed as feeble 
minded and those whose difficulties seemed to 
arise from a physical basis, we made a study of 
home conditions, parental status, economie, 
social and emotional. 

Through this period there came under obser- 
vation 112 eases which could be classed as prob- 
lem children. None of these eases had court 
records or had appeared in court except with 
parents for divorce proceedings. The age group 
is from 8 to 14 years chronologically and 8 to 
16 mentally. 

In 48 eases it was possible to make a diagnosis 
of psychopathy, as the child’s difficulties could 
be traced directly to a neurotic and diseased 
heredity. These cases were practically hopeless 
from a training standpoint. 
to develop any kind of cooperation from this 
kind of family. 

In 64 cases the problems were due to home 
environments, which were possible of being 
remedied, if one could find the proper method. 
A general statement concerning. the type of 
home from which a problem child comes is in 
order here. Not every home has all these 
qualifications, but the majority have the major 
part of them. The father and mother both liv- 
ing, separated, divorced or constantly fighting 
and quarreling among themselves and the chil- 
dren; finding fault with the school, city and 
the place at which they work; the attitudes of 
their friends or their lack of friends; the father 
abusing the mother; the mother refusing to keep 
up the home properly; the children sent to 
grandparents or uncles during periods of stress 
and strain in the home; parents refusing to 
recognize that school had any right to discipline 
the child; that the neighbors had any rights so 
far as the child’s stealing was concerned; even 
sending the child to steal and receiving property 
brought by him. 

This paper is to be limited to the facts de- 


It was impossible 
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termined concerning the emotional status of the 
parents. In the study of the home background 
we found the following listed characteristies, in 
the total 112 cases 
istics appeared as indicated by the number fol- 


Broken home, 15; jealous 


number of these character- 


lowing each item: 
parents, 51; strained relationship between par- 
ents, 48; confused atmosphere in home, 63; 
suspicious parents, 33. 

Specific characteristics of individual parents 
were found as follows: Anger (unreasoning), 
102; domineering, 60; irritable, 100; excitable, 
105; hysterical, 26; repressed, 42; depressed, 
indulgent, 92; 


56; melancholic, 30; unsym- 


pathetic, 82; too sympathetic, 56; fault-finding 
with other parent and ehild, 105; unfair judg- 
102; 106; 
hyperemotional, 104; apathetic, 78. 

In 56 eases 14 or more of these characteristies 


ments of children, quarrelsome, 


were present in the parents and the home atmos- 
phere. In 38 cases, 12 or more were present and 
in 18 cases, 8 or more were present. 

For example, in a home where parents were 
divorced, and the mother had custody of the boy, 
the general make-up of the mother and home 
checked 
hyperemotional, 
table, excitable, depressed, unfair judgments of 
the child and constant reference to the faults of 


as follows: Suspicious of the child, 


fault-finding, indulgent, irri- 


the father, confused atmosphere in the home. 

With this as a background we find a boy who 
fights, lies, abuses children and animals cruelly, 
steals small articles of no value, is untidy in ap- 
pearance and in care of belongings in school 
and at home. 

Another example: Father and mother living 
together, father employed, mother homemaker, 
mother suspicious of father and finds fault with 
him on every count, home untidy, meals poorly 
prepared, father beats mother occasionally be- 
fore the children for not taking better care of 
the home. Mother takes younger children and 
goes to grandparents, leaving the 12-year-old 
Father is depressed, finds fault 
with the girl at home. Mother returns, abuses 
virl for cleaning’ house, accuses her of being 


girl at home. 


partial to father, quarrels continually with 
father, girl and other children. Mother eries 
loud and long and screams about the treatment 
she receives. The girl starts a story at school 
eoneerning character of another girl and steals 
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a compact, mother comes to school, becomes yery 
angry at school, threatens every one concerned, 
says that girl has such wonderful home training 
that she “couldn’t do what she is accused of do. 
ing.” Father comes to school, blames mother’s 
behavior for this episode, later father anq 
mother come together to take the girl’s part, 
During three years of work with this gir] jt 
Each 
time there seemed to be a growth in adjustment 
there would be an episode similar to the above 


was impossible to stabilize her behavior. 


and the girl’s behavior would reflect it immedi- 
ately. 

In summing up a few general statements from 
this brief outline we may give the following: 
In 64 of the cases of children showing marked 
instabilities of behavior, 62 could be traced to 
parental mal-adjustment. In 48 eases of psy- 
chopathy, 47 were due to direct descent from 
diseased parents. 

Our program of child training must develop 
more contact with the parents, not only as a 
means of diagnosis of a specifie behavior diffi- 
culty in a child but as a means of overcoming 
instability in both child and parent. 

Human parents can be changed if the proper 
approach is found and are not quite as limited 
in changing their mode of activity as was 
Aesop’s mother crab. 

Epna Rickey Lorz 

WESTERN STATE TEACHERS 

COLLEGE 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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